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THE MARTYR POST BOY. 



THE MARTYR POST-BOY. 



It has been my good fortune more than once to find myself 

the guest of a dear old Mend in shire. I shall do so no 

more ; for not long ago an uninvited Guest visited the old Hall, 
and, when he went away left one chair vacant, never to be 
filled again, except by the passing stranger. Time used the old 
Squire gently to the last ; and his memory is still green with rich 
and poor, who called him Mend or master. It was my old 
Mend's yearly custom to muster in the first week in October 
a few of his intimates, to shoot some preserves which lay distant 
jfrom the Hall about eight miles, and which invariably afforded a 
day's first-rate sport, as the esteem in which their owner was held 
made the keeper's work easy. It was always a high festival when 
Pasley Woods were shot, as the Squire made it an occasion for 
inviting some small tenants and old servants to a good dinner 
at the little public which stood at the end of the cluster of 
cottages calling itself a village. 

On the morning of my initiation to the select Pasley party 
I was in the library, busily arranging some of my shooting 
gear, whilst the Squire was writing down certain directions for 
the butler, who was evidently oppressed by the weight of the 
additional responsibilities imposed upon h\m by his master, when 
what might have been the ghost of a post-boy (that is, if, like 
Tom Hood's nigger apparition, post-boy's ghosts walked by day- 

b2 
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light) presented itself at the door of the room. Its breeches 
were white ; its jacket was a faint, spectral bine ; its face was 
of that livid hne produced by alcoholic applications ; on its head 
might have been a straw wig, so little colour was there in its 
covering ; and a white silk hat was pressed firmly on what is 
called by the vulgar the "pit" of its stomach. It was sub- 
stantive, however, and answered to the name of Bob Roots. 

"Please, sir, here's Bob Roots," said the butler, "the post- 
boy who's to drive you to Pasley Woods." 

" Come in. Roots," replied the Squire ; " and, Corkington, you 
can go." 

The butler was evidently annoyed at his dismissal ; for he 
made a slight start, and looked about him for nothing in par- 
ticular : but as the Squire continued silent, Corkington had no 
choice but to leave the room. I was preparing to follow him, 
when the Squire said — 

" Don't go. Moody ; what I have to say to Roots concerns 
you equally with myself." 

I looked surprised, no doubt ; for the Squire laughed, and 
went on — 

" 0, don't be alarmed. Bob's a good fellow at bottom, and 
will take what I have to say in good part." 

Bob stroked his straw thatch, ducked his head, transferred 
his hat from the left hand to the right, and then scratched his ear 
with the disengaged manus. 

" How long have you driven from the Hall, Bob ? " asked the 
Squire. 

" Five-and-twenty year next grass, Squire," replied Bob, with 
the same pantomimic action as before. 

" I suppose it must be. Now listen to me, Robert Roots," said 
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the Squire. " The last five times I have trasted to your driving, 
you have been so improperly drunk, that I have been concerned 
somewhat for you, and considerably more for myself. I believe 
that is true, Robert Roots ? " 

Bob performed his pantomime twice over with great rapidity, 
and stared blindly at the Squire's portrait over the fireplace, as 
though he expected the next observation to proceed from that 
work of art. 

" You used to be a very steady fellow." 

" Yes, Squire, all'us," interrupted Bob ; " but it's trub-ub-ble 
'as done it." 

" What trouble, Roots ? " asked the Squire. 

" Lost her very sudden, sir," answered Bob — " very sudden — 
kicked by the chesnut hoss. Best mother, too, as ever was." 

« What, your wife ? " 

** No, sir. Hasn't no encumbrance : never had," replied Bob. 
** It was the Scotch terrier as drawed the badger last year in 
Pasley Woods." 

** Pshaw ! " exclaimed the Squire with a good-humoured smile ; 
but he had sufficient respect for the plucky little animal that was 
gone to add, in a tone of sympathy, "Well, such a dog is a 
loss, certainly, but not sufficient to transmute a man into a hog ; 
so, Bob Roots, as I have neither time nor inclination for a tee- 
total lecture, listen ! You know that, on one word of complaint 
from me, you are a discharged post-boy and a wanderer on the 
face of the county ; and complain I shall, if ever you forget your- 
self again when employed by me." 

Bob Roots repeated his favourite pantomime, and merely 
observed, " Very true, sir ! " which incoherent answer fiilly 
testified to the perturbed state of his unhappy mind. 
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" Now, Roots," continued the Squire, " you know what a road 
it is to Pasley Woods — none better — and how much my Mend 
and I risk in trusting to a drunken postboy " (Roots again made 
a visual appeal to the Squire's portrait) ; " so here's the bargain : 
If you do not keep yourself perfectly sober through the day, out 
and home, you never drive fix)m the Hall again. If you return 
sober, there shall be a guinea for you, forgiveness for the past, 
and as much of the old stingo as will do you good. You shall 
also have one of my pet terrier-pups ; and I trust that in 
training it up in the way it should go, you will overcome your 
present * troub-ub-ble,' without resorting to gin and brandy and 
other compounds. Is it a bargain ? " 

" Yes, sir," exclaimed Roots, his face, jacket, breeches, and hat 
appearing to glow with animation ; " and I wish " — 

"That will do," said the Squire; "I mistrust a man who 
protests too much. Now pull round at once ; we shall be ready 
in five minutes." 

The rest of the party had gone on with the Squire's sciTants ; 
so he and I (except a keeper in the rumble) were the sole 
occupants of a light barouche. After a drive of half-a-mile 
through the park we came upon the public road, which had 
been constructed at some trouble and cost, as it passed over 
barren heights and through deep valleys interspersed with small 
streams. At intervals not a house or a tree was to be seen ; and 
the road lay along the edge of steep precipices, rendered alarming 
by the suddenness of the turnings. These dreary prospects only 
served, however, to heighten, by contrast, the beauty of the 
dales and valleys, and to impress me with the prudence of the 
Squire's bargain with Mr. Robert Roots. Pasley Woods were 
reached at last, and afforded first-rate sport ; proving most satis- 
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factorily that a good landlord, who does his duty to the poor, may 
always preserve his game without manufacturing poachers or 
demoralising the neighbourhood. At lunch-time we found a 
capital spread, brought from the Hall, and laid out in a rude 
shanty erected for these annual gatherings. A long ride and 
three hours' brisk work in cover made the creature-comforts 
welcome to the whole party. Our friend Bob Roots had assisted 
in conveying the hampers to the shanty, and then placing their 
contents in order. He moved about as silently as a Trappist 
monk, occasionally throwing a furtive glance at the Squire, who 
was too busy "on hospitable thought intent" to notice the 
exemplary conduct of his supplementary attendant. I must con- 
fess we made rather a long sitting, and a free use of the good 
things before us, our example most earnestly imitated by the 
keepers and beaters outside the shanty. I was the first to rise ; 
and on quitting our rude mess-room for the open air, found Bob 
Roots seated on a hamper combing his hair (or whatever it was) 
with a mane-comb, and manfully resisting more than one 
proflfered beaker of the forbidden liquid. 

"No, thank'ee, keeper," I heard Bob say, "no thank'ee. It's 
very kind of you, and I've no doubt as to the goodness of the 
liquor ; but I ha* promised the Squire — and after the manner he 
spoke to me, I would rather bum up with thirst to a cinder than 
put myself out with anything stronger than water." 

I need not record the keeper's reply, as any man of feeble 
imagination and limited experience can supply it for himsel£ 

" It's not kind to tempt me, keeper, it isn't, arter what I have 
said," continued Bob. " I have had to call back all the frightful 
examples I've knowed of drunk and incapables, and what they 
comed to, to keep myself up to the collar. Wasn't there Joe 
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Green, who went it so hard that at last he had not a place to 
hang his liver on ? " (Bob evidently thought the human body 
was a sort of larder, with hooks and such-like appurtenances on 
which to hang the vital organs.) "Awful! wam't it? Then 
there was Charley Smith, who lived in a London Mews, and 
would go to bed in a water-cistern arter two days and a night of 
it. Somebody saw a steam coming up from the cistern, he was so 
hot with drinking ; and a coachman's wife scalded her fingers at 
the tap, or nobody would have known what had become of him. 
Then there was Bill Williams, who got so fond of all sorts of 
intoxicating liquors that he had the hyderphoby, and barked like 
a mad dog at the sight of water. He was obliged to wash his 
face in table beer." 

Bob continued to run on in this style for some time, but with 
no edifying result to the keeper ; as that worthy kept punctu- 
ating the lecturer's remarks with draughts of strong ale, until, 
being a weak-headed youth, he would have tumbled into the 
furze had not Bob propped him up against the side of the shanty. 
"When he had done so, he regarded the tipsy satyr for a few 
moments and heaved a deep sigh, whether of envy or regret I 
know not. I took an opportunity of saying a few words of 
encouragement to the Martyr, for such I regarded him from 
this moment, and promised to increase the Squire's fee if he 
continued faithful to his promise ; for irrespective of my desire 
to support every one in a course of virtue, I had an uncomfort- 
able recollection of the ugly parts of the road we had travelled 
in the morning. The party in the shanty being broken up by 
the weak-headed keeper falling through the opening on the broad 
shoulders of the Squire, we resumed our sport with much 
increased noise on the part of the beaters and diminished 
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accuraxjy of aim on the part of the guns. The sport, howerer, 
was good enough to keep us employed until late in the after- 
noon, although none regretted the order to cease firing and then 
to march to the Wheatsheaf inn before mentioned* A form on 
which were placed basins, small tubs, clean towels, and lumps 
of yellow soap, enabled us to make a refreshing toilette in a 
few minutes, and restore our exhausted appetites sufficiently to 
receive with pleasure the liberal banquet provided for us in the 
clean sanded parlour of the little inn by no less a personage than 
Mr. Corkington himself. The tenant-farmers, keepers, and 
beaters were amply cared for in the adjoining kitchen, and a 
small window in the parlour-wall enabled us to see them 
without our being any restraint on their enjoyment. In the 
centre of one of the tables, and opposite this window, sat Mr. 
Robert Eoots, apparently compensating himself in a tremendous 
manner for his abstinence from liquids by an unwearied con- 
sumption of solids. 

" It has been our custom at this annual gathering, gentlemen," 
said the Squire, when our repast was ended, **to have in the 
men to sing a song or tell a tale, and to-day we will not, if you 
please, depart from it (Hear, hear). And as the last-comer 
among my own friends is bound to lead off the harmony, I must 
ask you, Mr. Moody, to sing the first song." 

As I am well known by my friends to have a remarkably 
fine voice, great musical acquirements, and to be singularly 
exempt from colds and shortness of memory, I could not hesitate 
to comply with the Squire's request ; and so, at the proper time, 
I executed in my best manner, 

A bit of thing, that a body might sing, 
Just to set us a going and season our wine. 
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**nie Lower House having received a message from the 
Lords," entered the little parlom-, and, with much awkward 
bashfiilness, intense grinning, and good-natured jostling, arranged 
themselves along one side of the little parlour, the faces of the 
men all aglow with the good cheer and day's exercise — except 
one — 

The Martyr Post-Boy. 

In the centre of that grinning, glowing row, stood Bob Roots. 
His pale face expressive of a calm content, as though repletion 
had destroyed the vrrinkles of regret, and made him feel a fuller 
and a better man. As I said, I led ofip the harmony, rather 
fearful that my faultless execution might deter our rustic friends 
from acknowledging " my call." I had troubled myself in vain, 
for three of the men volunteered to sing at the same time. The 
one who caught the speaker's eye delivered a descriptive ballad 
of unlimited verses, and really promised to give no other vocalist 
a chance. The matter of his song was to the eflfect, that a Lord's 
only daughter had fallen in love with my Lady's under-footman, 
and would have pined to death if a secret marriage had not been 
connived at by the noble parents. The fortunate bridegroom, 
by the Court interest of his noble father-in-law, was made 
Governor-General of India or Archbishop of Canterbury, I 
forget which. This legend was very popular, evidently, with 
our rustic friends, for the next man declined to sing, but gave 
a recitation — the subject identical with that of the song. Mr. 
Boots was then requested to oblige, and the hob-nail symphony, 
which commenced immediately, declared the popularity of the 
selection. Bob made a feeble resistance to the call, and I 
thought I heard him murmur something about "not being 
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rosined ; " but no denial would be taken by his noisy admirers, 
and the Martyr, giving a preliminary gi*owl, began, 

'* The glasses sparkle on the board, 
The wine is ruby bright " 

but whether he felt that the convivial character of the song was 
an infraction of his treaty with the Squire, or whether the 
imagery employed conjured up memories too blissful to be borne 
during his present probation, I don't know, but Bob stopped 
short. Urged, however, to proceed, he went through the old 
pantomime, and, saying " He'd try another," commenced 

*' Dear Tom, this brown jug, wliich now foams with mild ale ; *' 

but again he pulled up, and his conduct appearing disrespectful 
to the Chair, his fellows began to use observations rather strong 
than parliamentary. I divined the cause of Bob's embarrassment, 
and it was evident his repertoire was composed only of Baccha- 
nalian eflftisions, which the Martyr felt out of place at that 
moment. So I gave another of those delightful examples of a 
fine chest voice and exquisite ear for which I am so distin- 
guished. 

The Martyr's greatest trial was yet to come ! 

Mr. Corkington had many virtues and great accomplishments, 
and among them was the gift of composing mixed Punch to per- 
fection. For nearly an hour that excellent Butler and gifted 
man had been shut up with his only son (Buttons to the Squire's 
daughter) in the best bed-room of the Wheatsheaf. An alembic 
in the shape of a tea-kettle, had been alternately boiling and 
simmering on that bed-room fire all the afternoon, as none knew 
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the hour of projection, and Mr. Corkington was somebody at the 
Wheatsheaf. A capacious bowl, borne by the projector himself 
was now placed in front of the Squire, and the aromatic reek of 
the subtle combination diffused itself like incense about the little 
parlour, and hushed the buzzing group of servitors into silent 
admiration. Another bowl, as potent and aromatic, was entrusted 
to Corkington-Buttons, and soon transferred into pewter beakers 
bright as silver. When every hand, homy with honest labour, 
clasped a steaming cup and held it up on high, the gratefbl 
vapour filling each chink and cranny and dilated nostril in the 
room, the Squire's name was halloed out with such good will 
that every fox on prowl in Pasley Woods must have felt the 
hair of his brush stand on end at the sound. Every hand, did 
I say ? No ! there were two thrust deep into the breeches pockets 
of Eobert Eoots, as though he durst not trust his ten digits 
within the reach of those odoriferous beakers ! It was not the 
promised guinea which restrained his hand. He had tossed many 
a one to the wind for less cause ! No : the Squire's kindly 
warning — ^the Squire's kindly words had touched his heart — and 
for a thousand pounds he would not have had a hair of that 
white head injured by any act or fault of his ! 

Am I not right in calling Bob the Martyr Post-boy ? 

We drove home by the light of a full moon, thoroughly 
enjoying the cool air and weird scenery through which we passed, 
and I never gave away — ^no matter what — ^with half the pleasure 
I experienced when " tipping " Bob Eoots on the steps of the 
old Hall in shire. 
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A COUSIN schoolfellow of mine (I shall caJl him Leander) had 
a face like apple-blossoms, red and white, and a figure as lithe 
as a panther ; now he is as yellow as his gold, and as plump as 
his money-bags. 

Well, this cousin and I were invited to spend our holidays 
with a grand-aunt at a village in Shropshire. As my family 
were all at Brussels (my father having been badly wounded at 
Waterloo fight), and Leander's was serving in India, we both 
accepted the invitation with delight ; the more especially as Aunt 
Helen was the best-tempered, most indulgent old maid that ever 
worshipped Diana, and, as I knew from experience, was great at 
"tips," and liked to see boys enjoy themselves. It was Leander's 
first visit, but he soon felt himself as much at ease as I was; 
and we made the most of the long summer days, sometimes 
together, sometimes apart, for Leander's tastes and mine did not 
altogether agree. I was horsy, he was booky : so I had the best 
of the pony, and he had Byron all to himself, which was good 
political economy. 

A near neighbour of aunty was a substantial farmer, but, having 
been a house-lamb all his life, was very soft upon some matters ; 
although, like many others of his class, sharp enough where 
£ s. d. were in question. Dickey Weston he was named ; and 
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just before the time of which I write he had been up to London 
(an event in those days) for a month, and had brought home a 
wife. There had been some upturning of noses among the small 
aristocracy of the very Kttle village — ^the greatest swell being the 
parson — at the new comer, who was quite the fine lady, and had 
evidently overlooked Lindley Murray in her early studies. She 
talked of many big people of the masculine gender, and, as 
Dickey never would say how or where he was introduced to her, 
now that " I am old and wicked," I have no doubt of the former 
status of Mrs. Dickey Weston. Whatever it may have been, 
she was eminently good-natured, and was always projecting some 
scheme or the other for our amusement ; and we rather liked to 
hear her talk fine, and speak of men we had only heard of in the 
newspapers, as Fred, Gus, Arthur, and Harry. 

Among other importations from the Great Metropolis, she had 
brought a nearly thorough-bred black mare, which she called 
Josephine (averring that it had been formerly ridden by the 
Empress of that name), and had been presented to her by a 
gallant soldier, who had captured it at the battle of Salamanca ! 
As a mark of her especial favour, I was once offered a mount ; 
but Josephine was a true patriot, and tried to break my young 
English neck by shying at a roadside donkey, and landing me 
fortunately on a dung-heap. Mrs. Dickey defended her favourite 
very earnestly, and hurt me more than the fall had done, by 
insinuating that the accident proceeded from my bad riding. 
That to a chap of fourteen, who had had his first riding lesson 
on the nursery rocking-horse! I was consoled, however, very 
shortly ; for, riding down a bye-lane one lovely afternoon, 
Northamptonshire Jack (my pony — a racer) pricked up his ears 
at something in the ditch, and which I found to be Mrs. Dickey, 
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deposited there by the perfidious Josephine, and unable to moYC 
for the folds of her ample riding-habit, then fastened by a steel 
pin of the period, nearly a foot in length, and inserted under 
the fair rider's stirrup-foot. She kissed me for her deliverance, 
and made me promise never to mention the ridiculous position in 
which I had discovered her ; and I kept my word until she and 
her dear Dickey had dropped from their respective perches and 
could chirrup no more. 

" I've such news for you, boys ! " said Mrs. Dickey, one 
morning, after beckoning us into her garden : " such news ! 
What do you think I've done for you ? " 

Of course we could not guess. 

" I'm a-going to have the bam appropriated as a theatre, and 
have given permission to some children of Thisbe to act a per- 
formance this evening." 

^* Hurrah ! " said Leander. 

" And more than that," continued Mrs. Dickey, " in the after- 
noon they are a-going to do some 'orse-riding in our meadow." 

" Hurrah ! " said I. 

" Six graceful axe of 'orsemanship by Miss Phenomenum — ^no, 
that's riot her name — ^no, Clementina, who is a phe-something or 
other." 

"What a good creature you arc, Mrs. Dickey !" we exclaimed 
together. "Oh, won't it be jolly ! " 

In the course of the morning the little village was thrown into 
the greatest excitement by the sound of trumpet and drum, and 
the appearance, on a (once) beautiful piebald steed, of the love- 
liest of Britannias, with a trident in her hand, and a breast-plate 
of brass buttons on her swelling bosom. On a diminutive pony 
rode a Tom Fool with a painted face, and who ever and anon 
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made some ridiculous harangue to the crowd, which soon collected 
in wonder at the heels of this procession of two. It had been 
originally three, as Mrs. Dickey had kindly lent Josephine to the 
manager; but the trumpet and drum having politely struck 
up " Here's a health to all good lasses," in honour of Mrs. Dickey, 
Josephine made certain capriolles in the straw-yard, and the 
manager, not being an equestrian, was sent flying amongst a lot 
of pigs in pursuit of pea-shucks, to the no small astonishment of 
the porkers. 

There was no disputing the personal attractions of Mademoiselle 
Clementina Britannia; and the graceful manner in which she 
waved about her trident (a brute of a yokel called it a " gould 
tater-fork ") was worthy of a pupil of the illustrious Oscar Byrne. 

The anxiously-desired two o'clock arrived at last, and a con- 
siderable number of persons passed through the field-gate at a 
penny a-head ; Mrs. Dickey herself kindly treating nearly all 
the children in the village, and Aunt Helen the remainder. The 
Zany was first-rate. He tumbled head over heels, stood on his 
head, played a tune upon a salt-box, balanced a chair on his chin, 
and said more fdnny things than I remember to have heard all 
the rest of my life. But the performing pony was my great treat. 
He did all sorts of tricks ; and at last when he was shot and fell 
dead, I was seriously concerned for his recovery. Then Zany 
stood in the centre of the ring, and bowed gracefully to the 
waggon, which formed the dress-boxes, and spoke as follows : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, 

" What you have seen is only the prologue to one of the most 
interesting and gracefol performances ever witnessed in any circus 
— ^the trick acts of MdUe. Clementina, the Equestrian Phenomenon. 
As what you have already witnessed is well worth a penny, the 
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company, I am sure, need not doubt but you will liberally reward 
the unequalled display of daring, grace, and beauty which we are 
now about to present to you {loicd applause). Bring in Mdlle. 
Clementina, the Equestrian Phenomenon, and her fiery steed." 

And then one of Mr. Dickey's farm lads, — a pink calico jockey 
jacket substituted for his smock-frock, led in the lovely Clementina 
and the once fiery steed, whose coals had now become cinders. 
The sound of the drum and trumpet, however, blew up a mode- 
rate flame within him, and he set off at that tituppy canter 
peculiar to the circus. The fair rider's face and figure were 
completely hidden by a brown over-dress, and she was supposed to 
represent " Winter'' She carried a small bundle of fire-wood in 
her hand, which she tried in vain to ignite by fanning it with her 
robe and blowing her own pretty fingers. Abandoning this 
labour in vain very soon, she threw off her robe, and appeared as 
" Radiant Spring'' The mouths of the spectators round the ring 
opened simultaneously, so surprised was every one at the beau- 
tiful being begauzed and beflowered then floating before them. 
Leander seized my arm, and, livid with admiration, whispered 
" Tom, is she not an angel ? " I did not quite see that ; but I 
could not help saying " She's a beauty, and the old piebald she is 
riding has some good points about him." 

Summer and Autumn followed, each assumption more beautiful 
than the other ; and then Venus, when Leander was perfectly 
done for. 

When the Zany announced the performance would conclude 
with a little conjuring of his own, and that he was now prepared 
to receive contributions on behalf of Mdlle. Clementina, Leander^ 
who had never been known to give away anything he wanted in 
his life^ threw into the ring all his money, a pocket knife, a comb, 
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and a lucky stone with a hole through it. Others contributed 
liberally, but more discreetly, and the result was highly satis- 
factory to the Equestrian Phenomenon. 

The little crowd cleared away ; but it was some time before 
Leander would leave the ring, which had become to liim, he said, 
"a fairy circle." I question if he would not have been guilty of 
some tom-foolery or the other, had not kind Mrs. Dickey emerged 
from the bam, into which Clementina had been conducted, and 
said, " Well, boys, have you been amused by the 'orse-riders ? " 

We had ! we had ! " but, oh," added Leander, " that lovely girl, 
Mrs. Dickey ; what beauty ! what legs ! so i^ink ! how I should 
like to know her oiBP her horse." 

Mrs. Dickey gave a sly look, and then said, " So you shall, if 
you like. I have asked her and her father to have tea in the 
kitchen before they begin their evening performance in the bam." 

" In the kitchen ! " exclaimed Leander. 

" Well, in the parlour, if you like that better," said kind Mrs. 
Dickey, " and will join us. Poor things ! theirs is a 'ard life, 
my boys, and too frequently they get more kicks than ha'pence." 

It was not a very ladylike speech, but it was none the less 
kind. Why did Mrs. Dickey ask us to tea ? She told aunty 
afterward that, fancying Leander had been smitten by the pretty 
face, she thought he should learn how deficient in other respects 
was the poor uneducated horse-rider. 

Mrs. Dickey ought to have known better. 

Leander was in a great state of excitement for the hour which 
preceded the time for tea, combing his hair perpetually, and 
making hideous faces in the looking-glass. When we arrived at 
Mrs. Dickey's we found that she had been more mindfiil of her 
humbler guests than of us, and a bountiful tea was laid out in the 
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kitcnen (and not in the parlour), and wherein corned beef, cold 
lamb, and a brown pitcher of home-brewed figured conspicuously. 
Clementina was there, very neatly dressed in a short-waisted 
(as was the mode) cotton gown, her pretty little foot encased in a 
red satin shoe, a colour by no means singular at that period. 
Opposite to her was seated her father, a serious-looking man 
about forty, in a faded riding-coat and top-boots, and it was 
some time before we discovered that he was the Zany of the circus. 
Neither of them spoke much, being evidently intent on making 
the most of Mrs. Dickey's hospitality ; and poor Leander was so 
lost in admiration of Clementina, that he was completely oflT 
his feed. When the meal was over, Mrs. Dickey insisted on the 
Zany smoking a pipe in the chimney comer, whilst she and 
Clementina and Leander went for a stroll in the garden. I should 
have said that Dickey Weston was again in London ; so I volun- 
teered to keep Zany company, although I did not smoke, such 
an accomplishment being unknown, in my day, to young gentle- 
men of my immature years. Now, I believe, they wean forward 
babies on cigars. 

I soon learned that Zany and his daughter were not attached 
regularly to the acting party, but had joined them for a week or 
two, until the arrival in a neighbouring town of a regular circus 
company, with which Clementina was engaged to perform. Zany 
told me that he had at one time belonged to Philip Astley's 
company in London, and was very popular as a rider and vaulter, 
until he strained one of the sinews of his leg, and was obliged to 
resort to " mouldy grubbing," which he explained to mean per- 
forming in an open field, as he had done that afternoon ;— that 
Clementina was his only child, and that he had managed to pur- 
chase the old piebald and the trick pony, and whose services wcro 
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engaged with their own. His great ambition was to see Clemen- 
tina's merits property acknowledged, and he looked forward to 
the time when he should see her name in large letters on what, to 
him, was the scroll of fame — one of Astley's playbills. 

I will not describe the evening's performance, merely recording 
that Clementina danced a hornpipe between the acts, and^ which 
still further subdued the enamoured Leander. I was dreadfully 
tired, I remember, when bed-time came ; but my love-sick cousin 
sat on the side of my bed, and bored me to sleep with his praise 
of Clementina. He vowed that he would follow her through the 
country, take her away from her dreadful profession, educate her, 
and then marry her. He had £300 a year when he came of age, 
and with that he would stand on his head, balance a chair on his 
chin, and turn somersaults — ^for so his insane harangue drifted 
into my dreams. 

With daylight the next morning the little party left the village, 
in order "to be in time" at a neighbouring hamlet, again to 
tumble, circulate, and " cackle " (Zany's word for spouting), for a 
scant reward, either in money or reputation. Leander's despair 
was to me terrific. He could eat no breakfast, though there 
were a broiled chicken and some first-rate marmalade. No lunch, 
though a new stilton had just come down from London : No 
dinner scarcely ; just a little soup, and the wing of a duck. This 
state of things could not last ; so, on the third night after the 
departure of the strollers, he woke me up, and confided to me a 
desperate scheme he had devised, and in which he entreated me to 
participate* It was nothing less than to start off to the neigh- 
bouring town, and join the Circus company, whose arrival he 
had seen notified in the county paper. He drew such a vivid 
picture of the gallant steed, the endless riding, and Clementina, 
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that, like a little maniac that I was, I consented to the propo- 
sition. No time was to be lost, he said, if I did not wish to see 
him a subject for a coroner's inquest ; and so about five o'clock 
in the morning we stole away from the house, and took the road 
to Nothingborough. Leander had so recklessly rewarded the per- 
formances of the Phenomenon that he was penniless ; and I had 
expended nearly all my money in the purchase of a set of con- 
juring tricks from my friend the Zany. The ftiture, however, 
entered very Kttle into our calculations, and it was not until I 
began to feel the pangs of hunger that we took stock of our 
worldly possessions, which consisted of 12^. 6d. in money, a pot of 
pomatum (Leander), and a ditto of mixed pickles (myself), which 
Mrs. Dickey had given me the day before. We bought some 
bread and cheese at a village shop, and with the aid of the 
pickles made an excellent breakfast by the road-side, diluting our 
viands with a draught fi'om a running stream. I will not loiter 
on the road (ten miles at least from aunty's to Nothingborough), 
which we walked in about three hours and a half, and then made 
our way to the circus. It was a large canvas tent, near which 
were sundry caravans, called "living carriages," painted green 
and red, and having brass knockers to the doors, as though people 
were really expected to take them for houses. The troupe was 
just astir — strollers are early risers — and at the window of one 
of these vans was the pretty face — ^pretty in its curl papers — of 
Clementina. She gave us a look of surprise, and the door 
opening almost instantly, our friend Zany made his appearance. 

"Hallo! young gentlemen," he said; "this is an unexpected 
pleasure. What's up ?" . 

Leander tried to explain the object of our journey ; but the 
sight of his innamoraia had thoroughly confused him. I then 
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became spokesman — ^avoiding, of course, to mention the real cause 
of Leander's desii*e to become an acrobat. The pale face of the 
Zany reddened for a moment, as he suspected, I fancy, that 
Clementina was someway concerned in the matter. 

"And so you want to become horse-riders, do you, gentlemen ? 
I thought you must have seen that it is not the most profitable 
trade in the world. However, a proper ambition is commendable ; 
and I'll step into the tent and speak to our governor." 

He was gone some time, and was evidently using his influence 
to obtain us the permission we desired; but Clementina kept 
within her castle ; and, though Leander paraded round it like a 
terrier round a rat-trap, she did not even show the tip of her 
exquisite nose. 

" All right," said Zany, at last, from the entrance to the tent ; 
" the governor's agreeable to take you on trial, and, as we don't 
perform till the evening, you are .to begin practice at once." 

We entered the canvas circus, and saw in the centre a long- 
haired man kneeling beside a large straw mattress, on which 
stood a little boy about six years of age, in a tumbler's dress, 
and who was being taught to turn over backwards. Over and 
over he went, poor boy, imtil he and his instructor paused for 
want of breath. After a few moments the tumbling was resumed, 
and again discontinued as before. 

" He's taking his first lesson in our delightful profession," said 
Zany. '* You'll have to do that for an hour or two presently : 
the bar you see in the comer is there for the purpose." 

A spring board was brought in, followed by a blind horse, which 
was placed at the end, and two young fellows began to throw 
themselves over in the usual way. 

" 0, that's easy enough ! " said Leander 5 " anybody can do that.'* 
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"Tiy," said Zany. 

Leander did, and came to considerable grief in consequence. 

" Go on," said Zany ; " try again ! We are never allowed to feel 
pain. That's another of the charms of om: beautiftil profession." 

Leander made a second attempt, but with no better success. 

" Now, sir," said Zany, to me, " see what you can do." 

" 0, no ! " I replied ; " I don't care about tumbling. Riding's 
what I mean to do, as I can ride anything now." 

"0, you can?" said Zany; "then you're just the man we 
want. Bring in Old Bellows-to-mend," he added, addressing a 
man in a stable-jacket. "The gentleman won't want a saddle, 
I presume. I thought not ; a cloth will do." 

In a few minutes the man brought into the circle a queer- 
lookmg grey horse, that laid his ears back and opened his great 
eyes to their uttermost, 

"Now, sir, a leg up ?" said Zany. And, not doubting my own 
ability to ride anything, I complied, and was soon on the back of 
Bellows-to-mend. 

T^vice did he trot quietly round the sawdust circle, and I looked 
at Zany, and smiled. I was rather premature, for at a signal 
from one of the men in the ring, the brute began to plunge and 
kick so violently, that in a few moments he sent me flying on to 
the sawdust, to the entire destruction of my hat, and the rasping 
of my nose. 

"Ours is a beautiful profession, isn't it?" said Zany. "Will 
you try another ride ?" 

I declined, I am ashamed to say ; and as by this time a number 
of the troupe had assembled in the tent, and laughed heartily 
at my misadventure, I felt that I would have given the remains 
of my pot of pickles to have been outside the canvas. 
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Zany kindly took us each by the arm, and led us away. 

" Well," he said, " gentlemen, are you still anxious to join ' the 
riders'? You see it is not all idleness and ease with us. We 
pick up our crumbs with the back-ache very often." 

Leander and I both looked remarkably sheepish. At last my 
cousin asked : 

** And does Clementina go through so much hard labour ? " 

" Yes," said Zany, his cheek again reddening. *^ Early and late 
she has to practise to become perfect. She has no time to read 
much, and all her mind is needed for her profession. I had no 
choice to make her anything else. Now, anybody who tries to 
distract her attention from what must be her daily bread for some 
time to come, does her a great injury ; and no one shall do that 
without making an enemy of me." 

Leander went as red as a doctor's lamp, and I was certain that 
Zany saw through his waistcoat, and read all that was hidden in 
his bosom. 

"Your friends were very kind to me and my poor girl," said 
Zany, after an uncomfortable pause of a few seconds, "and I 
shall be glad to show you any civility I can ; so I have had my 
own horse put into one of the governor's traps, and will take you 
a drive for an hour or so." 

As he spoke a man brought round to our side of the tent the 
old piebald, in a vehicle of singular construction, painted red and 
yellow, with the following inscription on either side : 

Galloper's celebrated Eqttestrlin Troupe. 

There was, nothing for it but to mount, and I confess I did 
not feel particularly gratified by the well-meant kindness of our 
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friend Zany, the more especially as his own costume was rather 
gaudy than neat ; and a man with a key-bugle and a cocked hat 
was added to the party. 

We soon discovered that we were to be engaged distributing 
bills of the performance in the surrounding villages, and I believe 
two runaways never felt more thoroughly ashamed of themselves 
than did Leander C and Tom Moody. 

About mid-day we came to some rising ground, and Zany 
pulled up. 

"Do you see that farm-house in the hollow?" he asked. 
"That is the house of our kind friend, Mrs. Richard Weston. 
What say you, gentlemen ? Shall I put you down here, or will 
you go back to ' the Riders ! the Riders ! ' " 

No one can doubt the election we made ; so, forcing our last 
half-guinea into Zauy's hand, we bade him good-bye for ever. 

We confided our misadventure to Mrs. Dickey, who kindly said 
it was only human nature, after all ; and undertook to make our 
peace with aunty, as the good old lady had been in a terrible 
pucker at our absence. 

Leander's passion for the Equestrian Phenomenon soon died 
out, and he found another love in after-years, to whom he has 
been constant, and will continue to be so until the end of his 
life — ^his own miserly self. 
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At the west-end of London, "when George the Third was 
King," lived an exceedingly well-to-do butterman and cheese- 
monger, who married my mother's nurse, and to whose house I 
was allowed to make periodical visits, to my great delectation, 
as I was permitted by everybody connected with the establish- 
ment to do precisely as I pleased. I shall call my kind old 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Firkin, as their sons and daughters are 
more or less connected with the family of the " stuck ups " ; and 
I have no wish to give them pain, for the sake of their fore- 
bears, by parading their real patronymic in these pages, as they 
might not be so pleased with reminiscences of the butter-shop as 
I am. 

Mr. Firkin was, as I have said, exceedingly well-to-do, and, in 
addition to his shop in London, rented a farm of some two 
hundred acres about eight miles from town. There he grew 
much of his fresh Cambridge butter and sausages, and not a few 
of his Yorkshire hams were cured in Middlesex, and, I have no 
doubt, were all the better for the home-care bestowed upon them. 
Mr. Firkin prided himself upon his farm and farm-house, as all 
about it was kept with scrupulous neatness. The stack-yard 
was near the house, and the roads about it were neatly gravelled, 
the hedges clipped, and the grass carefully mown. The house 
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and garden were always in "apple-pie order," as Firkin.called it, 
and nothing delighted him more than to get a few friends to 
come down and admire and be most hospitably treated. He had 
the reputation of keeping a first-rate cellar and being no niggard 
of its contents. He and the parson were not the best of friends, 
as the latter was a litigious cock-fighting fellow, and Firkin had 
too much respect for the Church to countenance his pastor's 
uncanonical proceedings. They came at last to sharp words oyer 
a tombstone which Firkin set up to the memory of an eccentric 
friend, to whom he had been left executor, and who had 
bequeathed, amongst other things, his own epitaph. It ran as 
follows : — 

** Beneath this stone Tom lies, 

And cares not now who laughs, who cries ! 
He was when sober or when mellow 
A harum-scarum heedless fellow ; 
He gave to no man grave offence. 
So Uoiii soil qui mal y pense ! " 

Firkin conquered and cut the parson. 

It was Firkin's custom to drive from his place of business to 
his little farm in " a one-horse shay " ; and he had a horse called 
" Jack" that could trot sixteen miles an hour with perfect ease* 
He was an aged horse too, and Firkin and he had come to 
understand each other so well, that it was not an uncommon 
matter to hear something like the following going on between 
them : — 

Firkin, fo^. — ** Now, then. Jack, let us get on to the farm,, 
old boy." Jack would gather himself together, and set off at a 
good steady pace in the direction indicated. " Dear me ! it's 
later than I thought : you must step out, old boy." And Jack 
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would improve his pace instantly ; or if Firkin said — " Gently, old 
boy ; no hurry, Jack, no hurry ! plenty of time before us ! " the 
intelligent brute would slacken speed, and jog on as quietly as an 
abbot's palfrey. 

Whenever I rode with Mr. Firkin, he used to place me for 
safety between his dear old mahogauy-top-boots, and then, when 
we were fairly oflP the stones, allow me to hold the reins and 
imagine I was driving old Jack. Happy delusion ! 

One lovely summer's evening we were proceeding in this wise 
to the farm, and had just crossed that cockney elysium, Hamp- 
stead Heath, when we were hailed somewhat rudely by two 
bloods in a curricle. I should have said that Firkin had a face 
rosy as a peony, and usually wore a red waistcoat ; his black 
wavy hair was surmounted by a broad-brimmed hat, which threw 
out the colour of his face strongly. As he looked round at the 
two swells behind us, his luminous countenance provoked 
attention, and the one who was driving shouted at the top of his 
voice — " Out of the way. Old Furnace ; " waving the now irritated 
Firkin on one side. The butterman's blood was up ; so he spoke 
to old Jack instantly. " Do you hear that, my boy ! Your old 
master called a Furnace! Step out, my Jack! Step out, my 
beauty!" And the old horse did as he was desired, without a 
moment's hesitation. Our foes in the rear tried in vain to 
overtake us, although continually invited by Firkin. "Come 
along, gentlemen," he said, "plenty of room to pass. Come 
along, sir!" And then he would allow the curricle to draw 
upon us, only to be left behind again at will. I remember 
well the old man's chuckle of delight as he performed this 
feat over and over again; and long before we had reached the 
turning which led to the farm, his anger had gone, and old 
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Jack might have eaten gilded oats if they could have been had 
for money. 

** Well, gentlemen," he said, after pulling up at the end of the 
lane leading to his house, and signing to his pursuers to do the 
same ; " well, gentlemen, what do you say to old Furnace now ? " 

" Why, that you've got a capital horse there," was the reply. 

" Yes, I have," rejoined Firkin ; " and I have got some capital 
wine, if you like to come a quarter of a mile after me and taste it." 

The two bloods — for they appeared to be nothing less, so 
smartly were they dressed and appointed — ^readily accepted 
Firkin's invitation, and such friends did the good wine make 
them, that they arranged to stay the night. The next morning, 
matters were so much to their liking, that, despite their faded 
toilettes, they elected to have a day's haymaking, and did not 
leave the fann until the dusk of the evening. Firkin was 
delighted with his guests, and was almost inclined to quarrel with 
his wife when she told him " to mind what he was about, picking 
up people on the road." 

I have reason to believe that the warning was not without its 
effect, for, although the bloods called two or three times after- 
wards at the farm, Firkin limited his hospitality to a glass of 
wine and a biscuit. 

About this time, life assurance began to attract public atten- 
tion ; several new offices were opened, and competition was the 
natural consequence. The business of life assurance was not so 
well understood as at present ; and owing to the eagerness of 
opposing concerns to secure "lives," several frauds had been 
perpetrated upon them, but kept secret by the oflSces, from 
fear of creating doubt as to the value of the system. One 
elaborate scheme of villany had, however, become notorious. A 
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gentleman applied at one of the offices to assure the life of a 
young lady, his sister-in-law. She was very beautiftil ; and whilst 
waiting in an outer office during the time her proposal paper was 
being filled up, she was seen by a young clerk, who, strange as 
it may seem, fell passionately in love with her. Impelled, as 
he himself said, by some irresistible impulse, he entreated her not 
to complete the assurance ; but the young lady only smiled at 
his importunity, and entered into the necessary arrangements. 

Shortly before the next premium became due — and the life was 
assured for a large sum — she was seized with a sudden and 
alarming illness, which proved nearly fatal. She survived, how- 
ever; and her brother-in-law with great difficulty raised the 
money to continue the assurance. All this was known to the 
enamoured clerk. Before the next payment became due she was 
again suddenly seized with illness, and this time she did not 
recover. When the brother-in-law applied for payment of the 
sum for which her life was assured, he was astounded to find that 
all which had occurred was known to the office, and that the 
poor clerk did not hesitate to accuse him of murder. He was 
given into custody, and committed to Newgate. 

Mrs. Firkin had read this sad narrative from a newspaper to 
Mr. Firkin as he sat smoking his post-prandial pipe one gloomy 
November, and both had agreed that hanging was too good for 
the perpetrator of such treachery and cruelty. So affected was 
the worthy butterman, that he was compelled to indulge in an 
extra glass of grog before he could recover his customary cheer- 
fulness. He was looking forward to his tea and hot muffin to 
complete his restoration, when the shop-boy brought in a piece 

of paper, on which was written, " A friend from Mr. Z wishes 

to speak to Mr. Firkin." Mr. Z was the name of one of 
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the bloods, and so Firkin said nothing to his wife, bnt went at 

once to the shop. The Mend was the companion of Z on 

the day of the adventure I have narrated. 

He spoke in an nnder-tone, bnt evidently most earnestly, to 
Firkin, who at first appeared to refuse his request, but yielded 
gradually to the continued appeal of the other. At last, calling for 
his hat and great-coat. Firkin sent word to liis wife that he should 
be back in half-an-hour, and then went forth with his visitor. 

" But why don't you tell me where he is ? " said Firkin, " and 
what he wants me for ? I don't see how I can help him out 
of a great trouble." They were now in a hackney-coach, 
immbling and jolting over the lapstones with which London was 
then paved. 

At last the " rattler " pulled up with a jerk before Newgate 

Prison, and Firkin learned with some alarm that Z was there 

confined. At this time Newgate was a dreadful place ; women 
and men stowed away like slaves in the hold of a ship, with 
only about eighteen inches of sleeping-room ; the untried and the 
convicted huddled together, gaming, drinking, swearing. 

Money, however, had its influence even within those gloomy 

walls, and Z had obtained a cell to himself. He received 

Firkin with all the dash and sang froid which had characterised 
their first meeting, and apologised for the scantiness of the 
furniture and the closeness of the apartment, as though his pre- 
sence there was a capital joke. Firkin did not see it in that light, 
and at length requested Z to make known his requirements. 

" It is really, Firkin, almost too ridiculous to look grave about, 
but I am here virtually on a charge of murder ! " 

Firkin started at this announcement, whilst globules of cold 
perspiration broke out upon his forehead. 
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" Don't be alanned, old Mend," said Z ; " if I were not 

as innocent as you are, I should not have sent for you. But the 
facts are these : A weak-headed clerk fell desperately in love with 
my sister-in-law, and because the poor thing died — disease of the 
heart, I believe — suddenly, he declares she has been made away 
with ! and finds other fools to believe him." 

" But why accuse you ? " asked Firkin. 

" Why, indeed ! " replied Z . " The only reason I can dis- 
cover is, that I had the misfortune to assure her life." 

" Why, you're not P ? " exclaimed Firkin. 

" Why, yes," answered Z , somewhat perturbed ; " that is 

the name I gave at the police-court. But the whole thing is 
ridiculous — is it not ? Now, I go up for trial to-morrow, and I 
want you, like a good fellow that you are, to say that you have 
known me some time, and that you believe me incapable of 
such a deed ! I have prepared my defence, and made the best use 
of you that I could." 

" Stay," said Firkin, " I can't consent to that. My knowledge 
of you " 

" Why, d it, man ! you wouldn't sec me hung when a 

word from you perhaps could save me ? I am, unfortunately, a 
native of India, and have no friends in this country. But, you 
won't refuse ? " 

I am not able to repeat all the arguments used by Z , but 

he extorted a promise from Firkin, to say what he knew of him. 
As the worthy butterman never broke his word, his feelings, 
when he reflected upon what he had promised to do, may be 
more easily imagined than described. 

He dared not tell his tribulation to Mrs. Firkin, as her warning 
words rang again in his ears — " Mind what you are about, picking 
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up people on the road" — so he took his way to the Old Bailey, 
vowing never again to let his pride in old Jack draw him into 
forming a promiscuous acquaintance with any one as he had done 
with Mr Z . 

The result of the trial is upon record. Though there was 

no moral doubt of Z being the murderer of the poor girl, 

by administering to her some subtle vegetable poison, there was 
no legal evidence to find him guilty ; but, some way or the other, 
he was convicted of conspiring to defraud the assurance office, 
and was transported. 

His after career was equally infamous ; and the brother of a 
paiticular friend of mine attended him professionally in his last 
illness, and witnessed a death-bed scene too terrible for narration 
in these pages. 

Mr. Firkin was found out by his wife ; and she, like a good, 
honest, loving helpmate, only sought to lessen his mortification 
at the consequences of picking up a friend on the road. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A RETIRED BUTLER. 

One of the Mends of my youth was Percy G . Many a 

happy day have we had together in his old ancestral halls, for 
his father and his kindred were thorough English gentlemen, and 
as a matter of course loved all true sport and followed it. The 

old butler at Hall was worthy his position. He walked 

about as solemn as a peacock, and kept the meaner birds in 
excellent subjection. I was one day surprised at receiving a 
packet of manuscript, enclosing a note from the good old ser- 
vitor. It began " Honoured Sir," and after a few common-places, 
went on as follows : — 

" In my capacity of butler to two of the first county families 
in England some forty years ago, where I often had the honour 
of waiting on your excellent father as well as yourself, I have 
been a party to some very pleasant and interesting dinner con- 
versations in the manner following. I always made it a rule 
to have a screen placed before my side-board as soon as dessert 
was put upon the table ; for in the times to which I allude it was 
the fashion to clear the cloth, and place the decanters, finger- 
glasses, d'oyleys, and wines (glasses) on the well-polished maho- 
gany. By having my screen, I could arrange my relays of glasses 
and decanters, my tooth-picks, my snuff-box, and many other 
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matters too numerous to mention, besides being always at my 
post to keep up the festivity of the evening, and preserve our 
family character for hospitality. As a matter of course I heard 
most of the conversation which took place, though I did not join 
in it ; and as I always had a pretty good memory, I used to 
write down in the morning some of the good things I had heard 
over-night. Now, having retired from professional life, it is my 
custom of an evening, when I come up to town for my annual 
visit, to stay a month or two (as a boarder) with my eldest 
daughter and her husband, to spend my evenings at a highly 
respectable tavern, where there is a small parlour company, and 
of which my son-in-law is a member. I have now and then 
told, for the amusement of the party, some of my anecdotes, and 
I am not ashamed to say that they have been received with 
great applause. One of our members (I say ' our,' although I 
am only an honorary) is clerk to a barrister in the Temple, and 
for a person in that line of life I consider him highly respectable 
and trustworthy. He is a very agreeable man indeed to talk 
with, and he tells me that my stories are not only capital in 
themselves, but are narrated by me in a manner which gives 
them an additional interest. He has at last persuaded me to 
put some of them on paper, and as there have been many changes 
in the mode of spelling since I went to Chelsea Free School, he 
has consented to modernise my language. I send them to you, 
honoured sir, that you may, if you see fit, ask somebody to print 
them for me, and I take this liberty, as you may remember when 
you was staying at our house you was concerned with Mr. Percy 

G (my young master) in putting the debris of blanc mange 

and jellies into my bed on the night of my only intoxication. 
Before I begin my stories I wish you to understand that I 

d2 
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do not pledge myself to furnish you with things of my own 
invention. They will be stories I have heard told at my master's 
table, and may have been printed twenty times before, although 
I have never seen them. Whenever I copy from any book that 

Sir Thomas Q used to have brought in from the library, I 

shaU honestly say so. Now to begin. 

The other night the conversation at our tavern turned upon 
the present dreadful garrotting and highway robberies, and as I 
walked home, and afterwards when I was in bed, I could not 
help recalling some strange stories about highwaymen, and such 
like, which I had noted down on the spare leaves of one of my 
old " pantry-books," so I employed the next day in transcribing 
two or three of them, and then gave them to my legal friend 
to send to you, sir. 

It was at a dinner for eight in November, 1819, that Sir 
Thomas asked Mr. S — ^th,* the family la\\7er, whether his father 
had not been once stopped on Finchley Common under rather 
peculiar circumstances. 

" Yes, Sir Thomas," said Mr. S — ^th, " my grandfather was a 
land agent, employed by many persons of rank and quality. He 
had engagements in most parts of England, and it suited him 
better to travel in his own gig than in the dawdling, rumbling 
stage-coach of 1787. There were no country banks in those days, 
and consequently he at times carried large sums of money about 
him. It was not unusual at that time for young spendthrifts 
and gamesters occasionally to *take the road' to replenish their 
empty pockets, and more than one sprig of an old time-honoured 
trunk has been secretly lopped off and transferred to the planta- 

♦ I shall never in any case give the real name of any person in full, as I 
consider personalities are beneath an upper servant. 
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tions for havings told a time man to stand and deliver. One 
night, my grandfather journeyed towards London across Finchley 
Common, then a wide, barren heath, with scarcely a dwelling near 
it, save a roadside inn, the * Bald-faced Stag.' 

"There were a few aged hawthorn trees scattered about the 
common, occasionally affording shelter to the belated and storm- 
o'ei-taken traveller. At a moment when the sky was at its 
cloudiest, two well-mounted men rode from the shadow of one of 
those thorns, and took their stations according to the approved 
mode of highwaymen, one man at my grandfather's horse's head, 
whilst the other curtly requested his watch and money. The 
clouds passed on, and the moonlight revealed the bright barrel of 
a pistol in close proximity to my grand-dad's head. Again, all 
was darkness. Now my honoured forebear was not the man to 
be robbed without a struggle, and calculating upon such a con- 
tingency as the present, he always caiTied a short bludgeon under 
the seat of his gig, being of opinion that a pistol might hang 
fire, or miss its mark, and then there would be an end of his 
power of resistance. Under pretence of complying with the 
request of the robber, he stooped down for his trusty bludgeon, 
and as he did so, the clouds passed on, and the moonlight fell fiill 
upon his face. 

" * Mr. S — ^th ! ' exclaimed the man with the pistol. 

" ' Yes,' replied my grandfather, coolly feeling for his weapon. 

" * Good night, sir,' said the highwayman, and after whispering 
to his companion, both men rode ofP at a canter, leaving my 
grand-dad agreeably relieved and considerably astonished. Yes, 
astonished, for he had recognised the voice as that of a gentle- 
man with whom he had been on terms of the closest intimacy. 
As he passed the * Bald-faced Stag,' two men well mounted were 
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drinking at the door, the moon shining Ml upon them. They 
raised their hats as my grandfather drove past, he returned their 
salute, and to his dying day never mentioned their names even 
to my grandmother, although she had asked him in season and 
out of season. His only answer was : 

" * They were gentlemen, and behaved to me like gentlemen, 
I therefore desire to return the compliment.' " 

" Ah ! " said Mr. N — r — ^th, " some of those knights of the road 
were civil enough at times ; but, generally speaking, they were 
great blackguards, cowards, and brutes." 

" Quite right," said Sir Thomas, " and I have in my mother's 
scrap-book certain cuttings which may interest you." 

The book was brought in, and Sir Thomas read as follows : 

" Here's an account of two robberies more than a hundred 
years ago— 

ON Tuesday night [Jan. 5, 1720], two Highwaymen robb'd two Gentle- 
men's Coaches over against the Duke of Devonshire's House in Picca- 
dilly ; and on Thursday three Foot Pads stopp'd a Chair much about the same 
Place, and having mastered the two Chairmen, they plunder'd the Gentleman 
who was in it of his Money, "Watch, and Sword. 

Courage Beems to have been all on the side of the highway- 
men, although it was nothing unusual, I believe, for the chair- 
men, and even gentlemen's servants, to be in league with the 
robbers." 

I thought this remark very unjust to the body to which I 
belonged, and was disposed to address Sir Thomas from my 
screen ; but, upon reflection, I concluded it was better to hold my 
tongue. I was glad I did so, for Sir Thomas said : 

" Here's another account of the same date — 
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T AST Week [Feb. 1720], a Butler belonging to his Royal Highness the 
-^ Prince, was robb'd by two Highwaymen near Hyde Park Comer ; who 
after they had took his Money were preparing to strip him, and had taken 
off his Cravat ; but Company coming up, they fled for it, and made their 



So, I considered butlers were exonerated from Sir Thomas's 
injurious observations. 

" The rogues had little fear of the watch, it seems, by what 
follows : 

/^N Wednesday Night last [Aug. 10, 1720], the Right Honourable the 
" Earl of "Westmoreland and his Lady were attack'd in their Coach by 
three Highwaymen, in Broad St. Giles's j who robb*d them of 9 or 10 Guineas, 
and other things of Yalue. 

" The next extract is rather nearer our ossn time. 

ON Wednesday evening [January 17, 1759], between the hours of five 
and six. Sir Richard Chase, Knt., coming to town from his seat at 
Hadham in Hertfordshire, was robbed between Mother Redcap's and Fig-lane, 
near Tottenham Court turnpike, of three guineas and a half (he had left his 
Watch, &c., at home) and a Gentleman of Wales that was with him of some 
silver, by a lusty man, dressed in a blue great coat, ruffles at his hands, sup- 
posed to have a cockade in his hat, and who rode a strong bay horse. 

Sir Richard Chase, and his friend from Wales, seem to have 
been prudent fellows, and to have known the feebleness of their 
own courage," said Sir Thomas, laughing. "I think I should 
have made some fight for my money, or said nothing about the 
adventure." 

All the gentlemen agreed in Sir Thomas's opinion, and I have 
no doubt Sir Richard Chase would have done the same, had he 
been sitting there in a bright warm room, with a jug or more 
of very fine claret within him. 
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"My uncle Zachaiy," said Mr. N — ^r— th, "used to tell an 
adventure which occurred to him. He was very fond of racing, 
and was known to bet considerable sums, and to carry his money 
with him. On his way to Doncaster with a friend, he stopped 
at an inn where he was known, and invariably slept on his way 
down, but was annoyed to find that all the decent rooms were 
occupied by persons who, like himself, were on their way to the 
races. He had ordered a room to be reserved for himself, but 
was compelled now to yield up his quarters to his friend, and 
content himself in a garret. My uncle's friend was a mild, nervous 
man, who would have as soon thought of visiting Doncaster 
races, without the protection of my uncle, as descending the crater 
of Vesuvius. Before he retired to rest, it was his custom to look 
under his bed, and in any cupboard that might be in the room. 
He went through this examination on the night of my story, 
and all being perfectly satisfactory, my uncle's friend raked the 
coals well together in the grate, extinguished his candle, and by 
the light of the fire got into bed. Many persons cannot sleep 
in a strange bed, and my uncle's friend was one, so he lay awake 
for some time, looking at an eight-day clock in one comer of his 
room. The hands of the clock he had noticed, stood at half- 
past eight, and it was then eleven ; so, as the clock had stopped, 
my uncle's friend thought that he should experience no disturb- 
ance from that quarter. He was mistaken, hgwever, for he saw 
by the fire-light, which played upon the polished surface of the 
clock-case, the door communicating with the weights and pen- 
dulum silently opened, and then a villanous face peered out, the 
eyes glaring at my uncle's friend ; whose breath, for a moment or 
two, came thick and fast, to be followed by a profuse perspiration. 
The danger, however, was too near to admit of much deliberation ; 
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iny uncle's friend jumped out of bed, rushed to the clock, and 
secured his enemy within, bawling at the same time : 

" *Zachary— Zachary N — r — ^tli ! Murder ! Thieves ! Zachary 
N— r— th ! ' 

" The imprisoned rogue made desperate eflPorts to free himself, 
and the clock-case rocked about fearfully, but the situation was in 
favour of virtue for once, and vice met with its deserts. Assistance 
soon arrived, and from the interior of the clock-case (from which 
the weights and pendulum had been removed), a well-known 
diminutive Doncaster tout was dragged to light, the man after- 
wards confessing that he knew my Uncle Zachaiy always slept in 
this particular room at race-time, and that he was sure to carry 
a large sum of money with him. The incensed host and his 
household consigned the miserable little culprit to the horse- 
trough for nearly a quarter of an hour, and then left him to dry 
in the village cage. And that was the end of the story." 

"By the bye," said Sir Thomas, "if I remember rightly, 
Zachary was once suspected of being a thief himself, was he not ? " 

" 0, I remember," replied Mr. N — r — th. " He was a free- 
and-easy man, and soon at home wherever he found himself. 
Arriving at a country inn, where he had been before, and made 
himself very agreeable to host and hostess, he entered, expecting 
to find a pleasant welcome, and so he held out his hand to the 
buxom lady of the Jiouse, and was surprised to have his proffered 
courtesy coldly received. Nothing abashed, however, he walked 
towards the kitchen, saying : 

" * Haha ! I thought my nose did not deceive me. Ducks ! 
Capital — veiy fond of ducks, and one of those brown beauties 
shall be my dimier.' 

" * I fancy you'll find yourself mistaken, sir,' said the hostess, 
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whisking about the kitchen ; ' and, if you please, the parlour is 
in the front of the house, and we want the kitchen to ourselves 
just at present.' 

"* Hey-day,' said my uncle, *what is the matter, hostess? 
Don't you remember me ? ' 

" * 0, yes ! I remember you well enough — ^not likely to forget 
such a customer as you are,' replied the hostess. 

" My uncle stared at this rejoinder, and his wonder was not 
diminished when he saw the landlord in the garden beckoning 
him to come to him. 

" My uncle went at once. 

" ' Well, landlord, what's this mystery ? ' 

" * Really, sir,' said the host, ' I hardly like to tell you, because 
I am sm-e there must be some mistake. I have told my missus 
so over and over again, but she is an obstinate woman, and I 
must own the case looks very black against you.' 

" * Against me ? ' asked my uncle. * What looks black ? Come, 
speak out, man.' 

" * Well, perhaps that's best,' said the host. * So, to be plain, 
the last time you slept here we missed the sheets from your bed 
after you were gone, and my missus believes that you stole them.' 

" Uncle Zachary thought for a moment, and then broke into a 
hearty laugh. The host^ regarding him for a little while, laughed 
too, and said : 

" * I knew there was a joke somewhere, and that you wasn't a 
thief! I said you didn't look one, and that it wasn't feasible, 
after paying your bill, as freely as you did, like a gentleman.' 

" * I'm much obliged to you for your good opinion,* replied my 
uncle, * and we'll drink to our continued friendship in a bottle 
of your best — after our dinner off those ducks, let the old lady 
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say what she will. Now show me to the room where I slept 
on my last visit, bring yonr wife with you, and I will make con* 



" The party soon assembled in the bed-room, and my uncle, 
sitting at the foot of the bed, said : 

" ^ Landlady, did you ever have the rheumatism ? Yes ? 
Then you know what pain it is, and what brings it on. I caught 
mine from sleeping in a damp bed, and, since that time I always 
take care to examine the sheets, and so I did yours. To my sur- 
prise I found they were positively damp.' 

" * That lazy Susan ! ' exclaimed the host, * she's left us now.' 

" ' So much the better,' continued my uncle. * As a punishment 
for your neglect, I put the sheets up the chimney, and I have no 
doubt, if you look, there you will find them, looking very black 
against you, my friend.' 

" It proved to be as my uncle said, there the sheets were, and 
the hostess confessed she had learned a lesson she should not 
forget. 

" Uncle Zachary dined off the ducks." 

Now, Mr. Moody, the next story I heard with my own ears ; 
it was told by a gentleman who knew the parties, and who was 
related to one of them. I believe part of what I am about to say 
has been in print, but not the entire story as I am about to tell it, 
and as I heard it behind my screen. 

In one of the northern counties lived, about fifty years from 
this time, a roaring set of farmers, com dealers, and wool buyers, 
and the worst of the set was a man we will call Robinson. 
There was no mischief that Robinson had not indulged in, and 
so had his father before him. They bought wool and com, and 
farmed a few acres, employing some five or six men ; one of 
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whom, Job Cox, was as bad as his masters, and a great favomite 
with them. Robinson had a pony that for speed and endurance 
was unequalled in England, and he had frequently made the 
journey to London (over 120 miles) in two days, without dis- 
tressing the gallant little animal or himself. Robinson was 
lightly built, but powerful, as some of those sinewy men are, and 
his strength was backed by coui*age. There is a terrible stoiy 
told of him and some of his companions, almost too terrible to 
recall, but it may have its use in showing to what depths mire- 
strained vice can descend. Robinson and a friend had wagered a 
considerable sum on a game of whist at which they were engaged, 
and during the progress of the play, Robinson's partner was 
taken seriously ill, and died in the course of a few hours. On the 
day appointed for the man's funeral, the clergyman was found 
to be absent, and consequently the corse was left upon tressels 
in the aisle of the church. During the evening of the same day, 
Robinson and his companions had met, and over their drink the 
dead man and the game of whist became the subjects of con- 
versation, and ultimately of dispute, as the opponents of Robinson 
claimed payment of the wager, although at the time of playing, 
the score was largely in favour of the others. Robinson refused 
to pay, and declared with fearful oaths, that he was willing to play 
out the game in the church and with the dead man for his 
partner. As the men continued to drink, this dreadful proposal 
was again urged, until the reprobates proceeded to put it into 
execution. And there, around that table, so often covered with 
the most sacred of emblems, were placed three living things and 
one dead man deciding their wager, Robinson taking " dummy ! " 
What follows will not appear surprising with so desperate a 
man. Robinson had made a visit to London to execute a long 
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conceived project to enrich himself at the expense of one of the 
gambling houses. The banker usually had a large sum in notes 
and gold before him, in wooden bowls. ' Over the tables were 
lamps (gas was not then in use), covered by a large green shade 
which concentrated the light upon the table, leaving the rest of 
the room in comparative gloom. On the occasion of Robinson's 
visit, he was accompanied by two associates, who at a preconcerted 
signal dashed out the lamps, whilst Robinson seized the bank and 
instantly fled. At the comer of the street his gallant pony was 
in waiting, and as his pursuers reached the street, Robinson was 
mounted and away. It was about two o'clock in the morning 
when this daring robbery was committed, 120 miles away from 
Robinson's house, and as the clock struck six in the evening 
he rode into his homestead, where his father and Job Cox were 
anxiously expecting him. 

" I have done the trick," he said, " but not so cleverly as I 
intended. The hell-keepers saw me, and have followed, no doubt. 
The only thing, however, they could swear to, would be the 
pony." 

« Then kill her," said Job Cox. 

" There will not be time to bury her," said Robinson. 

" Yes there will," said his father. 

Close at hand was a wheat-stack in the course of erection, a 
loaded waggon stood ready for the morning's work, and all jumped 
at once to the old man's meaning. The gallant beast was raised 
by some means on to the embryo stack, then destroyed and hidden 
beneath the contents of the laden waggon. Robinson himself 
made his way to the Fens, and soon after midnight^ the clatter 
of horses* feet was heard in the farm-yard, and constables sniffed 
and quested about; but they never hit upon the right scent 
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until long after old Eobinson, his son, and Job Cox had left the 
country. 

I wiU now contribute my recollections of a dinner for eight, 
consisting of soup, &c., &c., &c., and when the principal guests 
were a company of actors playing in the neighbourhood. My 
master, Sir T — Z — was a great patron of the stage, and always 
took benefit tickets of the actors when they came into our neigh- 
bourhood, and was also in the habit of asking some of the best to 
dinner, and insisting on our servants treating them with the same 
respect and attention as the highest family in the neighbourhood. 
For my own part, my master's dining table was my Board of 
Green Cloth, and any one sitting thereat had passed the Rubicon 
for me, and was respected and waited on accordingly. 

At the request of my young Mend the B.C., I will begin at 
medias res (I don't know what it means), and not dwell upon the 
bill of fare or the cellar-book. 

" You were an old friend of poor Buskin,* who died lately, were 
you not ? " said Sir Thomas, addressing Mr. Spangles. 

" Yes, Sir Thomas ; I knew him from the time he made his 
first appearance. He had the making of a good actor, but was 
painfully sensitive — ^he cared too much for his audience. I 
remember one night he was playing Hamlet for his benefit. I was 
the Ohost — ^being a benefit night I played anything. Buskin had 
his own conception of the Royal Dane, and one of his points was 
this. When the Ghost had beckoned him to " more removed 
ground," jETamfo^ began a sort of telegraphic communication with 
" his father's spirit," now leaning on his sword, now waving his hand 
to the paternal shade, and then wiping the sweat-drops from his 
brow. All this occupied some minutes, and the effect was far from 

* All the names are supplied by my talented young friend the B. C. 
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bad, I assure you ; but on this night, when poor Buskin was more 
anxious than usual to distinguish himself, a blackguard Irishman 
in the gallery bawled out, *Make haste, Mr. Buskin, or you'll 
lose him.' Exit Hamlet, of coui-se, uttering anything but the text 
of the divine William." 

We all laughed (me behind my screen) at this story, and Mr. 
Buffboot remembered an incident connected with Buskin's eai'ly 
career, which he told as follows : 

"Buskin really made a very favourable impression when he 
came out, and was (to use a theatrical phrase) very 'coaUy' upon 
himself. The leading lady of the company was a remarkably 
handsome person ; remarkably so." Mr. BufPboot sighed, I re- 
member, and then said, "Well! no matter! She loved ^not 
wisely, but too well,* and manied a la^vyer's clerk. When the 
company to which she and Buskin were attached concluded theii- 

season at B , they had to proceed to the next town on their 

circuit, some twenty miles distant. The majority of the people 
went by coach or waggon — there was no railroad at that time — 
but Buskin and Miss Bugles were allowed by the manager to have 
a post-chaise, and to travel in state. I remember Adelina — I 
mean Miss Bugles, said (for it was she told me the story, and I 
'with greedy ear did devour up her discourse') that they were 
surprised at the interest their departure occasioned in the gathered 
crowd, and the cheers which greeted them as they drove out of 
the inn-yard at the back of the theatre. As they passed through 
the town people ran to their doors and smiled them a good-bye, 
whilst troops of merry boys succeeded each other until the post- 
chaise had left the town far behind them. They were surprised 
somewhat at their own popularity, for, to tell the truth, neither 
Buskin's nor Bugles' benefits had been over-productive ; but now, 
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every one paused on the road to gaze at the passing carriage, 
smile, and wave them a farewell." Mr. Buffboot here flourished 
his napkin in a very graceful way, I recollect. " Onward sped 
the happy pair until they came to a small village about five miles 
from the town they had left, and to the great surprise of both, the 
same ovation awaited them. Boys stiU escorted them, everyone 
still smiled upon them, and cheered with lusty shouts, until Buskin 
could not help remarking, * I had no idea that we could have been so 
recognised. These people must have come frequently to the theatre 
regardless of the distance.' *And we really must have made a 
strong impression upon their rude minds,' replied Miss Bugles ; 
^ the fact promises weU for the next season.' On, on ! still on ! as 
the novelists say, and still the same pleasant greeting everywhere, 
and never did a happier couple pull up at the Red Lion to change 
horses than Harry Buskin and Adelina Bugles. They had brought 
a crowd with them to the inn door, and the waiter smiled so 
pleasantly when he invited them to alight, that it would have been 
churlish to have refused him. With the grace of a Charles Kemble, 
Buskin handed Bugles into the Red Lion, and having partaken of 
a little refreshment, re-conducted her to the post-chaise. * Horror 
on horror's head accumulate ! ' What did they see ! With a glance 
their Aladdin's palace vanished." (I think he said Aladdin's palace.) 
"The secret of their great popularity was disclosed! The 'pro- 
perty man' of the theatre had tied behind their post-chaise, with 
its four legs sticking out, the wicker-work elephant used in the 
comic pantomime of Blue Beard ! " 

I am sorry to say that I was guilty of a great rudeness at this 
point of the story, but being in the act of satisfying myself that 
the port was in proper condition, a gulp went the wrong way, 
and I nearly coughed myself into an apoplexy. 
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" I remember the circmnstance very well," said Mr, Spangles. — 
"The story got into a local paper, and poor Buskin was so 
ashamed of it that he threw up his engagement, although I have 
known some of those newspaper paragraphs produce very satis- 
factory results." 

" I should like to hear of an instance," said Sir Thomas, " if it 
would not be troubling you." 

" Not in the least. I shall not mention the name of the actor 
to whom I refer, for he subsequently obtained a very high position 
in his profession, and the stoiy is really a true one. I heard him 
tell it, and will give it you as nearly as I can in his own words." 

After my first appearance in London, I accepted a provincial 
engagement down in the North. I had been favourably received 
in the Metropolis, but had done nothing to justify me in supposing 
I should meet with more than respectfiil attention and fair appre- 
ciation. I was destined to be agreeably surprised. As soon as I 
appeared upon the stage the house rose and received me with 
such demonstrations of favour and applause that I was perfectly 
staggered. I bowed and bowed and placed my hand upon my 
heart to express my gratitude, but some minutes elapsed before I 
could begin my part. I need hardly say, that after such a re- 
ception all my points told, and every exit and entrance was 
marked by the most demonstrative approval. When the curtain 
fell, I had to appear and again bow my acknowledgments and 
gesticulate my gratitude. 

The manager was delighted, and seemed anxious to accompany 
me to my lodgings, but as I was greatly fatigued by acting and 
the excitement of the evening, I begged that I might see him in 
the morning. 
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What a bappy night I passed ! It was evident that I had made 
a greater success in London than I had thought for, and that my 
fame had travelled to this distant land before me. 

I had finished breakfast when my Mend the manager was 
announced. He entered smiling confidently, and holding out his 
hand in rather a professional manner, shook mine with a vigour 
that was far from agreeable. " Well, sir," he said, " I hope you 
were satisfied with last night's success." 

"Satisfied!" I exclaimed, "I never can forget the generous 
enthusiasm — ^the gratifying appreciation of that distinguished 
audience I " 

" I am glad to hear this," said the manager, "since it was partly 
my doings." 

" Your doings ? I don't understand you." 

"Yes! that was mine in our paper — ^you saw it, didn't you?'* 
asked the fellow with something of a smile. 

"No, sir," I said; " I saw nothing but the advertisement of the 
theatre." 

" Then I 've the pleasure of reading you myself a paragraph 
which has exceeded my expectation." He then read, smirking as 
he did so, a paragraph which became afterwards so fixed in my 
memory that I can now repeat it word for word. It ran thus : — 

About three years ago, the little town of B was visited by a very 

alaiming fire. It broke out at a tallow-chandler's, and the inflammable nature 
of the stock-in-trade soon gave the devouring element the mastery over the 
fire-engines. At the moment that the flames were at their utmost fury, the 
figure of a child was seen at one of the third-floor windows. Shrieks and 
ciies from the multitude rent the air, but none offered to rescue the innocent 
victim. A ladder was at length procured, but such was the power of the 
flames that aU hesitated to ascend and risk what seemed to be certain death. 
Pearful pause ! When all hope appeared to be lost, a young man rushed 
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from the crowd, removed liis coat, which he threw to a bystander, and, with 
the agility of a bricklayer's labourer, ascended the ladder. In another minute 
he was descending with the rescued child, which he placed safely in the arms 
of its distracted mother. "When she turned to thank the deliverer of her off- 
spring he had disappeared. "Who was he ? "Who was this gallant deliverer 
of in&ntine helplessness ? None knew — until one, more knowing than the 
rest, looked at the lining of the coat the noble fellow had abandoned, and 

there read the name of , the now eminent actor I Inhabitants of 

I on Monday next he makes his first appearance amongst you. Rush to 

give him the ovation he deserves. Let not one seat remain unoccupied I 
Honoui* to the brave ! 

When the manager had finished reading, I seized him by the 
collar, and so far forgot myself as to shake him. Need I say that 
the paragraph contained no word of truth so far as I was con- 
cerned, and that my amour propre was seriously wounded by the 
discovery? 

" I guess at the actor," said BuflHboot, " and the manager I can 
swear to. He was a great oddity. He had his theatre newly 
painted once upon a time, and was particularly careful to keep it 
in good order. He was playing Hamlet, and had come to the 
soliloquy, when he saw a boy in the gallery hanging his dirty arms 
over the front, and playing with the gold mouldings. His respect 
for his new gilding was greater than his reverence for the text of 
the bard, and so Hamlet spoke thus : 

* To be or not to be, that is the question.' 

(Take your hands off that moulding there, you boy in the gallery.) 

* Whether 'tis better in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows * — 

(Officer, turn that boy out immediately, he *s picking the gold off.) 

* Of outrageous fortune, * 
and so on.** 

s 2 
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**0h, I knew him well," said Spangles; "he once served me a 
pretty trick when I was very young. I had to play a part in a 
melodrama, and there were no buff boots which would fit me in the 
wardrobe. I appealed to the manager, as he had engaged to 
find me all my dresses. He promised I should have a pair at 
night, and I went away contented. He was as good as his word, 
and a pair of clean buff boots awaited me. The piece began and 
I was called. 

Enter B.0LA3HD0,— perceiving Justine, exclaims^ * Ha ! what do I see ? ' 
[8tart8.'\ 

I followed my stage directions — I did start, and in doing so 
necessarily stamped violently with my right foot, when, to my 
dismay, all the yellow ochre with which my boot had been daubed 
fell off in flakes, and left me with one black boot and a buff one ! 
The audience saw my embarrassment, and was kind enough to 
laugh very heartily." 

" He nearly ruined me in Virginius^ said Buffboot. " When 
Virginia gives me her drawing of her lover, Icilius, I have to say, 

* Who *s face is this you have given to Achilles ? 
Tut ! I know it as weU as I know my own face.' 

I looked at the ^ property,' and found it was a portrait of Tim 
Bobbin, the Lancashire barber ! Nor was that all, for when they 
uncovered the urn supposed to contain the ashes of Virginia^ it was 
a tea-urn with the tap running." 

There were many more of these stories, but I must beg 
respectfdlly to conclude, as I *ve got the cramp in my fore-finger, 
which makes my spelling worse than ordinary. 
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About the year 1828, railroads were engaging the attention of 
the community, and far-seeing people, appreciating their advan- 
tages, were busy in securing to their own localities the preference 
of selection. The Keform Bill, which swept away so many pocket 
boroughs, had not passed, and when vacancies occurred in some of 
them, influential voters did not hesitate to make their support 
conditional on the candidate's promise to forward the construction 
of this and that line of railway. 

The little borough of Grasptown was as corrupt as any that 
perished under schedule D, and at the time of our story was 
being put up to public competition, owing to the death of the 
late member, who had gone up in a balloon, and had never been 
heard of again. The demands of the free and independent 
electors, however, were so exorbitant that no political speculator 
could be found to bid for them, the more especially as Lord 
John Russell was known to be preparing a reform bill, which, 
sooner or later, might be expected to annihilate the political 
existence of Grasptown. The "free and independent" were 
disgusted at the miserable parsimony of the age, and com- 
plained loudly at the want of patriotism displayed by Whig, 
Tory, and Radical; the more so, as Mr. Knuckler, a time- 
serving lawyer, had announced himself as a candidate, and was 
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likely to walk over the course without paying anything to the 
stakes. 

Thus stood matters at Grasptown when handsome Frank Stubbs, 
circling with his arm the waist of the still handsomer Mary 
Schemer, pressed the fair maiden to become his wife. 

" I'm sure papa will never allow of our union," said Maiy, with 
a sigh. " I am destined to assist in the accomplishment of some 
grand scheme, and he is every day more urgent that I should 
accept the proposals of Sir Harry Eitherside." 

"A political charlatan," exclaimed Frank. "Now, listen, dear 
girl. I have an ample fortune, and an honest name, though 
certainly not a very influential one ; so I will speak to your father, 
and if he will not consent^ why let us marry without it." 

" Oh ! never," replied Mary ; but as she hid her blushing face 
on Frank's manly bosom, she could hardly have expected her 
lover to have believed her ; and he did not. 

Mr. Schemer's voice was heard asking for Mary ; but as that 
young lady had her own reasons for not answering, she hastened 
away, having in the most unaccountable manner run into Frank's 
arms, in her hurry to leave the room, and been punished by a 



Mr. Schemer was evidently in a very excited condition, and 
not at all in a state to be spoken to on love business ; but it 
is strange how often the most unpromising beginnings have 
satisfactory endings. 

Eitherside had declined to stand for Grasptown. 

"On what grounds, sir?" asked Frank, delighted at the intel- 
ligence. 

" First, because he won't pay for his seat ; secondly, because he 
understands that some of 'the free and independent' being dis- 
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appointed of their constitutional beer, are already contracting 
for any quantity of addled eggs. A coward. Now, my dear boy," 
continued Schemer, "will you stand my Mend?" 

This was an unexpected appeal; but Frank assured him he 
would do anything to serve him, and inquired why he was so 
anxious to oppose Knuckler, never having interested himself in 
politics before ? 

" Sir," replied the excited old gentleman, striking an oratorical 
attitude, "there are circumstances that convert the most peace- 
able into the most noisy. If Knuckler gets elected, which way 
will the railway run ? Through his garden to be sure, and not 
through my meadow. Now, I love my country too well not to 
be anxious about her ways and means. Will you oblige me ? 
Will you stand?" 

" Why, really, sir — " 

Frank had not bargained for this. 

"I see how it is!" exclaimed Schemer; "you refuse! For 
these four years you have tucked your legs under my mahogany, 
and I've done the same under yours ; and now, when you could 
render me the greatest service, you desert me. This is friend- 
ship!" 

" Pardon me, sir, and hear me to the end," said Frank. " I 
will find you a candidate on the same conditions as you pro- 
posed to Sir Harry Eitherside — allow me to become your son-in- 
law." 

"Oust Knuckler, and it's a bargain!" cried the delighted 
Schemer. " Who's your man ? " 

" Oh ! nobody very distinguished, but quite good enough for a 
member for Grasptown," replied Frank. "I will hasten home, 
write to him, and have him down in the morning " 
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But Frank was doomed to be disappointed ; for he found on 
the slab in his hall a letter from his friend, which ran thus : 

" Dear Frank, — I am off to Boulogne instanter. If you have 
a £20 note you don't want, send it to me at the post-office of that 
delightftd watering-place. 

" Yours ever, 

"Cousm Charley." 

What was to be done ? We shall see. 

No doubt many an old frequenter of Ascot, Epsom, and Don- 
caster races will remember " Jerry," one of the most impudent 
and original of beggars. The writer of this paper has " pumped " 
him frequently as to his origin, without eliciting more than a 
comical sigh, and "Never mind about that, sir; I believe, as 
Jack Eeeve used to say, * I was won at a raffle.'" We once found 
him in desperate grief on the eve of a Derby day, some utter 
rogues having stolen his clothes and money. He was comforted, 
however, by the loan of thirty shillings, which he returned to 
the lender in the course of the next day, so prolific were his 
gains. He always wore, when professionally engaged, a blue 
dress-coat mth brass buttons, nankeen trousers, hare feet, a cocked 
hat, and the neck of a ginger-beer bottle suspended round his 
neck by a pink ribbon, and which he used as an eye-glass. He 
was accustomed to address the aristocracy by their titles and 
Christian names ; and being a " chartered libertine," his fami- 
liarity was permitted and liberally rewarded with money, viands, 
and champagne. If any ignoramus threw him coppers, he bowed 
to the offender deprecatingly, and left his contribution for the 
little boys who always followed in Jerry's wake. He migrated 
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from racecourse to racecourse, always in company with his wife, 
a bright-eyed gipsy, but whom he never recognised when among 
his aristocratic patrons. 

Thus attired, and thus accompanied, let us introduce him to 
the reader, as he reposed upon the green bank of a lane close to 
the little borough of Grasptown, and endeavour feebly to imitate 
the style of his conversation, which was — inimitable. 

"Ah, Peggy," he said, addressing his wife, and glancing at 
a wallet resting on his knees, "what unlucky devils we are! 
To think that a lady and gentlemen of our appearance can't 
find any one to lend us a donkey ! " Then adding, with well- 
affected alarm (he would have made a capital actor) — " I've 
done it ! by jingo, I've done it ! " 

" Done what ? " asked his wife, smiling, expecting " some non- 
sense," she said. 

"Left my tooth-brush and whisker-comb under the hedge 
where we slept last night. When one's used to the elegancies of 
life one can't do without them; and it is time to dress for dinner." 

" Yes, considerin' that we've had but a shy breakfast," replied 
his wife, " and have no dinner to dress, thanks to your elbow- 
shaking." 

Yes, it was too true ; great as Jerry's gains were, he was often 
penniless, for the spoils of the day were generally lost at night 
in the gaming-booths which then followed the race-meetings. 

Jerry's good genius was at hand, however, in the person of 
Mr. Frank Stubbs, who, disappointed in his expectancy of using 
his scape-grace cousin, was now deliberating with himself whether 
the possession of his beloved Mary would not be cheaply pur- 
chased by the annoyance of the election. As he approached the 
spot where Jerry and his wife were seated, the latter, smoothing 
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down her apron and arranging her truant curls, intercepted 
Frank, and asked him to cross her hand with a bit of silver, pro- 
mising to tell him if he would be lucky or not, the colour of his 
sweetheart's eyes, and the letter which began her name. 

Frank politely declined the offer of the sorceress ; when Jerry 
thrust in with his best, unabashed manner, raising his cocked 
hat, and looking at Frank through the neck of the ginger-beer 
bottle. 

" Margaret, my love," he said, " don't compromise our respecta- 
bility. This gentleman is an old acquaintance of mine, and I 
hope I see him well." 

Frank stared, as well he might. 

'* You appear to have forgotten me," continued Jerry. 

" Certainly," curtly replied Frank. 

" Then I have succeeded — ^my disguise is perfect !" said Jerry, 
bowing again. " You remember that I was always a whimsical 
fellow. I have adopted this costume — eccentric perhaps, but 
effective — ^to acquire a more intimate knowledge of the character 
and habits of the people of England." 

Frank could only say " "Well ! " thinking the man was deranged. 

" These habiliments have, however, their disadvantages," con- 
tinued Jerry. "For instance, if I asked a man to give me 
change for a sovereign, he would possibly think me either a knave 
or a lunatic." 

" Possibly," said Frank. 

"Could you give change for a sovereign?" asked Jerry, 
placing his finger and thumb in his empty waistcoat pocket. 

" Indeed I cannot," answered Frank. 

" Then perhaps you would lend half-a-crown," said the imper- 
turbable Jerry. 
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*' Well," thought Frank, " this is the coolest fellow I have ever 
met with." 

As he stared at Jerry in mute wonder, it suddenly occurred to 
him that he was a capital figure for an M.P., and that it would 
be a good joke to substitute the brazen tramp for his cousin 
Charley. 

"You're a droll dog," said Frank, "and I will give you £20 if 
you will assist me in a matter I have in hand." 

Jerry recoiled a pace or so at the magnitude of the offer ; but 
he had seen too much of this wicked world to be long surprised at 
anything. 

" Twenty pounds, sir ! What's to be done for that respectable 
sum!" 

" Don't be alarmed," said Fi*ank. " Nothing more than a frolic. 
There is no danger but in detection, and then you may chance 
to be pelted by the mob." 

"What, macadamised?" asked Jerry. "We're used to that, 
ain't we, Peggy ! We generally lodge on the softest flints we can 
find. Eh ? Well, sir, what am I to do ? " 

" I want you to become a candidate for a seat in Parliament," 
said Frank. 

And as Jerry did not quite see the joke, he explained to him 
that he wished to amuse the electors with a mock candidate, and 
would find him a suit of clothes worthy the character he was 
about to support. 

"And are they to be returned as well as myself?" asked Jerry, 
his eyes twinkling with pleasure at the prospective jest and the 
reward he was to receive for enacting it. 

Towards the close of the day it was whispered all over the 
borough that a new candidate was in the field; and Jerry, 
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accompanied by some friends of Frank, had already canvassed 
a few outlying voters. It was then arranged that Jerry should 
be met, as soon as it was dark, at the outskirts of the town by 
Frank's carriage, and brought to the principal inn in the market- 
place. 

The prospect of an election at Grasptown had drawn thither, 
as is usual, many outflying tramps, amongst others an old friend 
of Jerry, and who pursued the honourable calling — ^literary calling 
— of a baked-potato vendor. 

He was rather surprised to find Jerry so tremendously got up,, 
though the eccentricities of his friend and the favour he enjoyed 
with the "swells" made his present appearance not very remark- 
able. 

"What! Jacob, my prince of fire-eaters; how are you?" said 
Jerry, quite forgetting his new character in his pleasure at seeing 
his old acquaintance. 

Jacob was a matter-of-fact fellow, so he replied : 

" Hearty ! but I ain't a fire-eater, now." 

" Oh ! left off baking yourself, and taken to bake 'taters," said 
Jerry. " If I've a passion for anything, it is for a baked potato ; 
and as I'm a friend to the trading interest, I'll trouble you for a 
couple. Mealy ! Jacob ; mealy, if you love me. Ah ! that is a 
beauty!" he exclaimed, as Jacob divided what he called a "ball 
of flour," and artistically deposited an infinitesimal slice of butter 
in the middle. 

It so happened that the chairman of Mr. Knuckler's committee 
was a personal friend of Frank Stubbs ; and as the latter knew 
he should not be able to carry his man to the poll, he had deter- 
mined to compromise matters, and, if he could obtain an under- 
taking from Knuckler to favour Schemer's views, to withdraw 
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Jerry from the contest. "With that view he had invited Mr. 
Noteall, the said chairman, to a private conference outside the 
town, and had just brought matters to a favourable bearing, when 
turning a comer they came unexpectedly on the new candidate, 
employed as we have just described him. 

" Mr. Doborough ! " cried Frank. " Can I believe my eyes ? " 

Jerry recognised his assumed name pronounced by his new- 
found friend, and instinctively placed the hot potato in the pocket 
of his pantaloons. The effect was to make Jerry twist about as 
though he had the rickets. 

" At a moment like this, when everything depends upon you," 
said Frank, " I find you purchasing in the streets " 

" Baked 'taters ! " bawled Jacob, pursuing his calling. 

" Stop my man," cried Jerry, seizing his old friend by the 
collar, and then addressing the other gentlemen, he said very 
solemnly, "Mr. Stubbs, and you, sir, whom I have not the 
pleasure of knowing, you are mistaken ; I was endeavouring to 
show this worthy independent elector and gentleman a practical 
illustration of a ^Ut vote and a plumper." 

And our unabashed friend triumphantly exhibited his recent 
purchases in exemplification of his assertion. 

Mr. Noteall laughed heartily and shook his head knowingly 
as he and Frank walked away together, and we are strongly of 
opinion that some confidences passed between them, as Mrs. 
Noteall was observed, shortly after the election, to sport a large 
diamond ring and a suit of sables in the winter, whilst Mr. Noteall 
bought a hundred shares in the new railway, although he was only 
a com merchant's clerk at Zl. a-week, and had his family " quirer 
very fall." 

" Let us away to the hustings." 
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Mr. Knuckler was duly nominated and seconded. 

Mr. Charles Doborough was duly nominated and seconded 
also, and having been called upon by the assembled crowd for a 
speech (Knuckler being known to be dumb as an oyster), Jerry 
poured out a torrent of words which never arrived at a complete 
sentence, but seemed to be composed of all the great names in 
the Blue Book and " Dorling's correct list of the running horses." 
The free and independent of Graspborough were astonished at 
Jerry's eloquence, and roared themselves hoarse when he declared 
that if successful the gutters should run with strong ale, and the 
fire-engines play nothing but brandy-and-water for three hours. 

Mr. Knuckler took alarm at the evident popularity of his 
opponent, and before dinner had given the required undertaking, 
that if elected without more opposition, the railroad should run 
through Schemer's meadow, and not through Knuckler's kitchen- 
garden. 

Evening came, and Jerry had dined like a lord mayor and 
corporation to boot. "With an unsteady step he advanced to 
the balcony of the White Lion, and there said : 

"You're a jolly set of rum culls and romanys. May the 
harman beck never lag you for cly-faking ! Here's my blessing 
among you."* 

And so saying, he cast abroad a handftd of pennies, shillings, 
and sixpences, to the utter consternation of his friends and 
enemies. 

To drag him from the balcony and hurry him away out of the 
town was the work of a few moments, for the free and inde- 

* You are a jolly set of fellows and gipsy companions. May the magistrate 
never imprison you for picking pockets. 
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pendents slowly discovered they had been sold in earnest^ and 
woe had been the portion of poor Jerry and his supporters had 
they waited to receive the reward of their ingenuity. 

Jerry lived many years after this adventure, and died in a very 
characteristic manner. He was killed by a four-horse drag over- 
turning on its way from Ascot races ; poor Jerry, who was running 
by its side, being crushed to death beneath it.* 

* The main facts of this story are true, aud have been dramatised by the 
Editor. 
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We had had a capital run, at least twenty miles as the crow 
flies, and Mrs. Moody and the parson's daughter (both excellent 
horsewomen then) were up at the finish. A little snow had fallen 
at intervals through the day, but now it came down in earnest. 
There was nothing for it but to seek shelter, and we soon found 
it in the snug parlour of a road-side inn. A neighbour, Farmer 
Mangles, and the doctor, were already in possession, and as the 
latter had prescribed warm brandy-and-water for themselves, we 
did not hesitate to adopt the prescription. Down, do^n came 
the snow, and our chance of getting home seemed to be as 
unlikely as ever. " Come, Mr. Mangles," said the parson, " tell 
us one of your stories, to wile away the time. I am sure the 
ladies will be much obliged to you." Of course they were. 
Mangles was proud of his acquirement^ though he always pro- 
fessed to doubt his capacity, and so he said : — 

" Well, ladies and gentlemen, you have put me to a bit of a 
non-plus, I assure you ; I never could tell much of a story in 
my life, and now before such a company as this " (he paused to 
gather up his courage for a rush), — " Well, however, I'll try. 

" When I was a young man (and even now, come to that), I 
had an Englishman's love of fox-hunting, and many a dull 
winter's night has been made cheery by the recollections of the 
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days I hare passed with Mr. 's hounds. There are some 

men, I have been told, living in our great towns, who can see 
nothing in hunting but cruelty and idleness, and would rather 
saunter about the streets, like tailors' dummies, to show off their 
fine clothes, and fancy themselves lady-killers, than follow the 
staunchest pack of hounds that ever ran. They're welcome to 
their opinions, for I'm sure I despise them as heartily as they 
can despise me. Now, as to the cruelty. The fox is made for no 
earthly good but hunting, and I always maintain that he knows 
it, and likes it. Why so ? Is he not the craftiest animal alive ? 
And I maintain that he thoroughly enjoys playing off upon the 
hounds all the shifts and cunning by which he baffles them, and 
if he don't succeed in eluding his pursuers, he knows he dies like 
a hero, and universally respected by every one in the field. I 
see you don't quite agree in my opinion, but nobody can deny 
that horses and hounds are made as happy as the men by a good 
day's sport ; and that balances the matter. Now, as to the idle- 
ness. Why, 'idleness is the parent of evil,' according to the 
copy-book, but who don't feel to love his neighbour better, be he 
rich or poor, as he jogs along beside him through a pleasant 
green lane to the cover-side ? Who envies another if he knows 
he has under himself a horse that may place him as well at the 
finish as any lord or gentleman present ? When the hounds are 
drawing a shaw or a spinney, a man has no evil thoughts in his 
mind ; he is only anxious for the find, and to settle the way the 
fox will point when he breaks cover. Bless me ! to say a man 
is not better for a burst across the open, with the fresh healthy 
wind blowing through and through him, whilst every nerve and 
muscle in his body is set in motion by the exercise ! How kindly 
he feels towards the noble beast which carries him so bravely over 
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hedge and rail, and if he does come to grief in his praiseworthy 
attempt to be first, think what moral reflections pass through 
his mind at his disappointment, and with what prudence he con- 
tinues the run. Why, dear me, we shouldn't know half the good 
there was in each other if it were not for fox-hunting. How 
should I know that Farmer Tyler had such capital home-brewed, 
or such first-rate ham and cheese, and the hospitable mind to give 
them freely, if the hounds had not run into their fox in his 
paddock ? How would young Harding, whose father farms ten 
miles away, have known what a pretty, good-natured girl, Mary 
Tyler was, but for that friendly luncheon ? How should I have 
known that my neighbour Jackson didn't want to go to law with 
his next neighbour Burrows, if we hadn't ridden home together, 
and talked the matter over ? Or how should I have been able to 
make the two shake hands at Christmas time, and be the best 
friends in the world ever since ? Do you think Webley's land- 
lord would have built him that new homestead if Sir Henry 
hadn't called to look at the brown horse Webley rode the last day 
we were out ? Of course not ! But when Sir Harry saw there 
was an honest man doing his best to pay rent and save for a 
rainy day, and yet find time to make such a hunter as the brown 
horse, why his heart warmed towards him, and he couldn't refuse 
him the reasonable request— a new homestead — when the man 
made such good use of the old one. But 'pon my word, ladies 
and gentlemen, I must ask your pardon for running away so fi'om 
my story, but whenever I get mounted on fox-hunting, I am apt 
to go the pace. 

"My story has to do with fox-hunting, and that must be my 
excuse. 

" Before I came to live in this county, I had, one day, stopped 
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at a little inn which we will call ' The Plough,' if you please, 
as I don't wish to fix the locality of my story, which is a true 
one almost ; when a tax-cart, containiag two men and a woman, 
drove up to the door. One of the men, who appeared about sixty, 
was wrapped up in an old horse-blanket, and it required great 
care on the part of his companions to lifb him from the cart 
without causing him pain. They were not successful altogether, 
if one judged by the outcry the poor fellow made. He was a 
strange object to look at, his limbs being perfectly stiff (as I 
afterwards knew) from rheumatism; he appeared more like a 
big doll than a man. Not that he was big : on the contrary, he 
was a short, spare, figure, and his little brown top-boots and 
drab breeches were quite curiosities. There had been once on a 
time a bold heart within him, for I soon recognised Jerry Grayson, 

an old whip to Mr. 's hounds, and one of the best riders 

across country I ever knew. I spoke to him by name, and the 
old man, recalling my voice, I suppose (hunting hounds quickens 
the ear, you know), thrust his head out of the folds of his 
blanket, and exclaimed, with evident delight — 

" ' Lor ! Mr. Mangles, how glad I am to see you, sir. I don't 
think there's another man in the country I wished to find more,' 

"I had done him some trifling service once — I forget what 
— and old Jerry had always been very grateful for it. 

** ' My daughter and son-in-law, Mr. Mangles, if you please,' said 
Jerry, introducing the other man and the young woman. 'I'm 
staying with them now. They live about two miles from your 
house, and they've brought me here to see the doctor for my 
rheumatics. I'm mortal bad, sure-ly, and might as well be a carved 
image for what I can do for myself. Did you ever see such a 
mawkin as I look in your life ?' 

F 2 
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"Jerry had not underrated his personal appearance, I assure 
you, as he stood there with his poor little legs wide apart, and 
his arms stuck out stiff as mop-sticks, having been left leaning 
against the horse-trough in that position by his eon-in-law, who 
had gone to put up the horse, whilst the daughter was unpacking 
the cart. 

" * It's all of no use,' continued Jerry, after he had paused for 
me to confirm his description of himself; 'the doctor's of no use, 
Mr. Mangles, and if you'll just step here, I'll tell you why.' 

"As the old boy was a fixture, and could not come to me, I did 
not hesitate to go to him. 

" * Mr. Mangles, please to stoop your head down. It isn't the 
rheumatis that makes me go on so at times. I could bear that, 
tho' it's bad enough, I can tell you, but it's here — what's on my 
mind, Mr. Mangles.' 

" ' Nothing worse, I hope, Jerry, than what I can guess,' said I. 

" * Mr. Mangles, you would never believe it of me. You'd 
never believe that Jerry Grayson, who had the respect of the 
hunt, and now enjoys a pension of a guinea a week jfrom the 
noble master, could ever have been such a wiUin. I want to tell 
you all about it ; but I can't now, 'cos Joe's coming, and Mary's 
knocking with a knife at the tap-room window to tell us dinner's 
ready.' 

" Joe also recognised the welcome signal, and, taking the old 
man up in his arms like a baby, carried him, yelling and swearing 
a very little, considering what a provocative to bad language the 
rheumatism is, into the Plough. 

" I was greatly puzzled by Jerry's conmiunication, and hardly 
knew whether I wished to have heard less or desired to hear more, 
or whether he was a rogue or a true man. The next day was 
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Christmas Day, however, and, as I had had many a pleasant ride 
in old Jerry's company, and had never known anything worse of 
him than others in his position of life, I threw him a trifle to 
keep holiday, according to our good old English custom. 

"As I was mounting my horse at the door, I heai'd Jerry 
bawling my name from within, and the old boy's voice was as 
clear as when he cheered on the hounds over the open, or gave 
the View-halloa ! by the wood side. His daughter had thrown 
up the tap-room window, so that I might hear her father. 

" ' Mr. Mangles, sir, if I should want to say anything more 
about that matter, may I come to you if I can ? ' 

" * Yes, Jerry.' 

" * Or, if I can't come, may I send to you, Mr. Mangles ? Pray, 
say yes, sir.' 

" * 0, yes, old fellow ! if ,it wiU do you any good. Send when 
you please, day or night,' for I began to think there must be 
really something serious. 

" As I got near home I fancied I caught the cry of the hounds, 
and, if so, they must have run nearly twenty miles, for the meet 
had been — ^No! no! ladies and gentlemen, I am not going to 
mount again, I assure you, at least, not at present. Well, I was 
not deceived, and presently I saw the pack run into their fox 
directly in front of the old Hall, to the great delight of the squire, 
who had been laid up from a fall nearly three weeks, and who 
now witnessed the finish from the great bay-window. As I turned 
into my gate, I saw the small field, the huntsmen, and hounds, 
ride into the squire's courtyard, and knew from experience what a 
hearty welcome and good entertainment awaited man and horse 
and hound. 

"We have generally a friend or two from London to pass 
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Christmas with us at Cherry Farm, and I found two of the 
dearest I have in the world, next to my wife and children, waiting 
my return. We spent Christmas Eve as I always hope to spend 
it, cheerfully and thankfully, and our guests having retired to rest, 
my family and self were preparing to follow them when there 
came a knock at the door. On opening it, I found my new 
acquaintance of the morning, Joe, looking like a twelfth-cake, 
there having been a slight fall of snow since we had drawn the 
curtains and shut out the night. 

" * Shake the goose-feathers off you and come in, man,' said my 
wife, * and I 'U hot you a little elder-wine in a minute. Children, 
go to bed — ^there can be nothing that concerns you, I 'm sure." 
And everybody did as they were told, including our youngest son 
Tommy, who is generally disposed to be rebellious. Whilst 
the wine was being hotted, I asked Joe the reason of his late 
visit. 

« < Why, father, sir,' said he, * is taken very badly since he got 
hoam. Whether it be the cold, or the doctor's stuff, we can't 
make out, but he be very badly, and told me to come to you, 
and to beg on you to keep the promise you made him in the 
morning. We fear he be dying, sir.' 

" * Enough said, Joe,' I answered ; * I '11 be ready to go with you 
by the time you have finished your wine.' 

" Mrs. Mangles is not usually an inquisitive woman, but she 
was not likely to let me go forth at that time o' night — ten o'clock 
— ^without knowing the reason, and when I had told her, as she 
tied my wrapper round my neck, and helped me on with my 
over-coat, she began, woman-like (excuse me, ladies), to guess at 
an sorts of reasons for the old man's uneasiness. The church 
plate had been stolen when she was a girl — well, that couldn't be 
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it, because Jerry was not in her part of the country at that time. 
Old Mr. Grey — ^young Mr. Grey then — ^had been waylaid and 
beaten ; but as Mr. Grey was six foot and proportionally made, it 
did not seem that Jerry, who was only five feet, could have 
been his assailant. Hen-roosts had been robbed, and Jerry cer- 
tainly was small enough to have crept in at the run-hole. Yet, 
no ! she wouldn't believe that of him. Then she became alarmed 
for my safety, and would not let me start without a small pocket- 
pistol which had lain in the window-seat of our bed-room for 
five years without reloading, in addition to a stout oak walking- 
stick nearly as big as Jerry himself. I never argue with my 
wife ; I never contradict her in any argument but twice, and thus 
continue to lead a very pleasant life with her. So I armed myself 
as she desired ; but her fears and fancies couldn't get the better of 
her good-nature, and, thinking the old man might be in need of a 
little port wine or a sup of braudy, she filled two flasks, aud thrust 
them into my pocket as I and Joe left the house. The snow was 
not half an inch thick, but it had whitened all around us, and 
made the old Hall, in whose windows lights were still shining, 
look a cheerful object in the landscape. 

" They were merry-making within, for the wind setting our 
way we could hear the songs and laughter quite plainly, and I 
almost envied them their jollity as the cold snow-drift was blown 
into our faces. Half-an-hour's brisk walking brought us to Joe's 
cottage, and I saw we were anxiously expected, as his daughter 
stood wrapped up in the old horse blanket, at the open door. 

" * I' m so glad you ^re a come, sir. Father has been so uneasy, 
and asking every minute if I could see you on the road, so I come 
down to the door, as I got rather scared at him going on so. 
Please to walk up-stairs, sir." 
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" I had removed my over-coat and all the combustibles it con- 
tained, and followed Mary. 

" * Who 's that ? ' cried Jerry, the moment we entered the room — 
*Mr. Mangles?* 

" * Yes, Jerry, here I am,* I answered. 

" * Heaven be praised for that ! It 's very good on you, sir, and 
I wouldn't have dragged you out of yer warm bed, if I could have 
died without seeing you.' 

" * Died — ^not so bad as that, I hope, Jerry.' I drew aside the 
check curtain of the little tester bed, and the snow having ceased 
to fall, let the moonlight shine upon the old man. 

** I could not help comparing in my mind the pale haggard face 
which was then turned towards me, with the cheery, rosy features 
I had so often watched with interest by the cover-side, when those 
glaring eyes which seemed to look me through had twinkled with 
delight at the challenge of some favourite hound. 

*' * Mary, leave us together, my dear,' said Jerry ; * I have par- 
ticular business with Mr. Mangles.' 

" Mary obeyed, having first snuffed the small tallow candle, 
which shone like a fiery eye through the thin curtains of the 
bed. 

«* * Mr. Mangles, what I have to say to you has laid on my con- 
science like a burning coal, for a matter of four year — ^nigh ever 
since I left the hunt — I don't know how to tell you now, but it 
must out, or I shan't rest in my grave, wherever that may be. 
The squire, when I was obliged to throw up, owing to rheumatics 
and falls of one kind or another, the squire said to me, "Jerry, old 
boy" — ^you know what a pleasant way he has with him — " Jerry," 
says he, " time will hang heavy with you sometimes, so I '11 send 
you an old gun I have, and you may shoot rabbits all day long, if 
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you like." Now he meant that kindly two ways, Mr. Mangles. 
He thought it would amuse me, and add somewhat to my means 
— I know he did ! he did ! and what a black-hearted fellow I was 
in return you shall now hear. I had gone to Wimbsley Wood one 
morning to shoot — about a year after I was draughted down here 
— and had bagged a couple or so, when, what should I see but 
Mm coming along one of the rides in the wood. If the devil, as 
some say, stands at folks' elbows, he was at mine that day, for — 
how could I have done it ! how could I have done it ! — ^but I did, 
sir : I shot him as he stood in that green ride ! ' 

"The old whip wiped away with the coverlid the big drops 
from his forehead, and I felt a cold shudder steal over me as I 
looked upon the agonised creature before me. 

** * Well, go on,' said I, as soon as I could speak, * and end this 
terrible story.' 

" * Yes, Mr. Mangles, you may well call it terrible. As soon as 
I had done it, my heart beat so quick I thought I should have 
choked. I looked about me to see if there was any witness to my 
crime. I thought I saw the squire's keeper glaring at me : it was 
a tree stump, where I had stood again and again to watch the 
rabbits — ^yet it frightened me then. A jay flew over my head, 
and I cried out at the noise; and when some withered wood 
under my feet broke and crackled, I thought the earth was 
opening beneath me. There he lay without the least motion, and 
yet I somehow hoped he'd get up and move away. No, my aim 
had been too true ! I had hit his gallant heart, and he was dead 
— dead — and killed by this wicked hand ! ' 

** Jerry tried to hold up the offending member, but the pain 
from his rheumatism made him moan. I was getting rather un* 
comfortable myself, and called to Mary to bring me the brandy- 
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flask. When she had done so and left the room, I took a slight 
draught, and then offered the flask to Jerry. 

*' ' No, sir. Never more ! I ha' foreswore that. My liking for 
brandy was the cause of my crime, Mr. Mangles. But let me 
finish, sir. As soon as I could think, the consequences of my 
wicked act came before me. Loss of good name — Mends — every- 
thing — and a miserable death somewhere ! He must not lay there, 
though, in the broad daylight, and me standing by with the fatal 
gun in my hand — ^that wouldn't do. So, having looked all about 
again, I went to him and dragged him into the underwood, and 
covered him over with dry leaves, starting at every bird which flew 
over me, and at every wild thing that run by me. There was but 
one spot of blood upon my hand, but it burned like a blister, 
and I could not wait to find water to wash it away, but sucked 
it off. Well, I went home, and was almost tempted to throw 
the gun down the well before I entered the cottage, but I thought 
that he might be found, and the gun missed, and then I 
should be suspected. I could eat nothing that day, and sleep 
nothing that night, and the next day the same^ until at last I 
resolved what to do — for so long as I knowed he was above 
ground, I felt I should not rest. It was a cruel night when I 
went out to Wimbsley Wood — ^black as pitch, and the wind and 
rain soon wetted me to the skin. No one but me could have 
found the spot on such a night ; but I knew every inch of that 
wood by any light or no light — and I was glad to think that I 
was the only one abroad at that time. I found him at once, and 
set to work with my spade to hide him. The rain had softened 
the ground, and made my work easy, and in less than an hour I 
had covered him over, and thought that by the morning, all 
trace of the soil having been dug up, would be washed away, and 
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that I should see him no more ! Mr. Mangles, that was a cheat- 
ing of myself, for I am never alone but he comes before me again ! 
I see him lying bleeding on the grass in that wood-ride, and 
know I killed him. Know that the squire, who had been so good 
to me, tried time after time to find him ; and cursed the man, 
whoever he might be, who destroyed him: I was that man ! I, 
the Old Whip, living on his bounty, and the kindness of the 
gentlemen of the hunt, had shot him like a dog for the paltry 
guinea I should have got for his skin !' 

" ' His what V I exclaimed, starting up from the bed-side. 
"'Ah ! Mr. Mangles, don't swear at me.' (I never do swear> 
parson.) * Don't swear at me. I used to get a guinea for the 
skins from a man in Whitechapel, and which I used to spend in 
brandy — that it was that tempted me — ^that it was.' 

" A light broke in upon me. ' Who was it you shot, Jerry ?' 
" * The finest Dog-Fox, sir, there was in Wimbsley Wood !' 
" Mr. Mangles !" exclaimed all the auditory remonstratively — 
"Only a fox!" 

" I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that men of Jerry's pro- 
fession (and many others who love to follow the chace), think 
vulpicide no slight crime ; and when you remember the murderer 
had been Whip, you won't think I have overstated matters. 
Jerry was sure he would have been a beggar, had his act been 
generally known, and according as he knew his transgression was 
estimated by others, did he condemn himself. As it was, the old 
man buried his head in his pillow, and fairly sobbed with grief. 
I gave him a draught of the wine I had brought with me, and 
told him to cheer up. * No, sir,' he said, * it 's all over with me — 
whether it was the ride or the scorchicum (colchicum, I suppose) 
the doctor gave me, I shan't run over this night. I 'm pointing^ 
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to the church-yard, Mr. Mangles ; and if you stay long enough 
with me, you'll be in at my death.' 

" I felt his pulse, and it was strong and steady. 

" * Nonsense, Jerry,' said I, * you have made a clean breast of it, 
and no man can do more than repent of a wrong committed.' 

" * Thank you, Mr. Mangles ; it 's very kind of you to say so, 
but I 've no right to be forgiven. The hounds have never took 
kindly to me since, when I have met them going or coming from 
the kennels. They knows what I have done, bless you, and will 
howl over my grave, depend on it. Ai ! if I could only hear their 
sweet voices again, as I used to hear them, I should feel I was 
pardoned by the pack, and could go to earth in peace. Hark !' 

"Was it fancy, or had Jerry's prayer been answered? No! 
The old whip's ear, more accustomed to the cry than mine, had 
heard a sound in the still night I could not hear at first. 

" * Open the window, sir ! For goodness sake, sir, open the 
window. I hear hounds. They are ininning, sir. Open the 
window!' 

" I did so ; and then, to my surprise and terror, I heard the cry 
also. 

" * That's MerrylegSy for a hundred,' cried Jerry, as the sounds 
became more distinct. 

^^^Diomed! Forager! Blazer! Carry me to the window, sir! 
Carry me to the window !' 

" He was soon there, and the cry came nearer and nearer. 

" ' Look, sir! They must be hounds coming along the bottom 
there — and that dark speck, that's him — ^that's him I shot. The 
beauties view him, sir! They run heads up and stems down, in 
spite of snow. Hold to him! Hold to him ! And Jerry gave a 
cheer that must have been heard at the Old Hall, two miles 
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distant. I could scarcely believe my eyes, yet there were hounds 
running beautifully ; you might have covered them with a sheet, 
and then came whip and huntsmen, as fast as their horses' feet 
balled with the snow could carry them. 

" * I am happy, now, Mr. Mangles,' said Jerry, * I have heard 
'em once again, and as I never heard 'em afore. They 've forgiven 
me, and I feel I shall live yet, in spite of my rheumatics.' 

" The hounds at this moment threw up, and the huntsman came 
a cropper at " 

"Now really, Mr. Mangles," said the parson, "you don't expect 
us to believe that you saw a phantom chace in these prosaic times.'* 

" I do not, your reverence, ask you to believe more than I do ; 
and it is well known in the parts where I came from, that on that 
Christmas Eve, the party which I saw enter the court-yard at the 
Old Hall, were kept at the squire's good cheer so long, that when 
the huntsmen and hounds started for the kennels, the church 
clock chimed eleven, and that a strange fox, having missed his 
way home, crossed the road in view of the hounds. The gallant 
pack could not resist the temptation, but went away with him, 
and the men being ready for anything, let them go until they 
came to the grief I have already narrated. That's all my story, 
ladies and gentlemen." 
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Some six-and-thirty years ago, towards the close of October, I 
was staying with a maiden aunt in the comity of Sussex, and was 
much gratified at receiving from a neighbouring squire an invita- 
tion to a day's shooting, accompanied by a polite intimation that 
the dog-cart should be sent for me in the morning. I was up 
betimes, and had finished a substantial breakfast, when I was 
agreeably surprised to see the squire himself drive up to the door. 
He had be^ he told me, to borrow a dog, as one of his own had 
lamed himself the day before, and he was anxious to show me a 
good day's sport. I was soon seated by his side, on the way to 
our shooting-ground, which lay across a wild, desolate common, 
well known, at the time of which I write, as a favourite haunt of 
the inland smugglers, who then abounded in Sussex. A san- 
guine individual had ventured to erect there, at some time or the 
other, a very decent dwelling, with coach-houses, stables, and 
offices; but the locality, I expect, was found not to be very 
desirable for a, quiet family residence, and so the place had fallen 
into ruin, and passed into other hands. I had noticed this speci- 
men of decayed gentility in my rambles ; but, by the advice of my 
aunt, I had avoided making any acquaintance with the residents 
of the common, and so I was in ignorance as to who was the 
present occupier. As we neared this house on the morning of my 
ride with the squire, an old man was standing at the gate, 
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evidently desirous of attracting the attention of my companion. 
He was roughly dressed, his beard unshaven for some days, whilst 
his mottled face and bleared eyes gave token of no very temperate 
habits. 

I was rather surprised to find the squire pull up at the bidding, 
afi it seemed to me, of this queer customer; and more so when the 
old man said, " Drive into the yard, squire ; I want to spake to 
you" — pulling aside a broken gate that had once been painted 
green in the days of its youth. 

The squire complied with the old man's request; and then 
getting out of the dog-cart, withdrew into a comer of the yard for 
a private conference. Whilst this was going on, I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the premises. The coach-houses, stables, and 
offices had been converted into dwelling-places for men, women, 
and children, as all of them seemed to be thickly populated. At 
the door of one hung a jay in an old wire rat-trap, which was 
doing duty for a cage; and at another, in a rusty iron stable- 
lantern, mounted longitudinally on two wooden uprights, a squirrel 
was gyrating to the best of its ability. Numerous curs, cats, 
fowls, and pigs had formed an Agapemone or " Happy Family;" 
and, altogether, the place made a rural "slums," hardly to be 
exceeded in the St. Giles' of that day. I had scarcely com- 
pleted this survey, when the old man roared out at the top of a 
powerfdl voice — 

" Bill Graham, come out !" 

As Bill did not seem inclined to hurry himself, the old man 
endeavoured to stimulate him by a volley of oaths too gross to 
repeat, and by an intimation that if he did not make haste he 
should be lugged out by the ears. These combined exclamations 
had the desired effect of unearthing Bill Graham ; and a more 
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truculent, ill-looking varlet than the one that answered to that 
name I have never seen before or since. 

" That's the blackguard," said the old man; "that's the 

scoundrel as 'ud set all the gentry agin us, and send all on us to 
the Jug at Lewes, 'cos he must have a longtail for his Sunday's 
dinner and be to him." 

" I wunt do it no more," muttered Bill. 

" Wunt do it no more ! " repeated the old man. " If you do, it '11 be 
wus for you. The squire, like a gentleman as he is, will overlook you 
this time ; but if ever I catches you or any of you a poaching agen, 
I'U have you licked fiist and then informed against arterwards." 

And this resolution he vowed to keep, in language that was 
highly unparliamentary. 

Bill Graham was then ordered to bring forth the produce of his 
iniquity, and which proved to be a brace of fine pheasants and a 
hare. The squire would have left the hare for the old man ; but 
the proffered gift was declined, as an example to the rest of this 
ragamuflin community. 

" Who 's your Mend, squire ?" said I, when we were under weigh 
again. 

" The most notorious smuggler in Sussex, and that is saying 
something," was the reply. 

" Indeed ! " I exclaimed. " Why, what a good chap he must 
be, to keep those fellows from poaching." 

The squire laughed, and said, " We shall see, by-and-by, the 
sort of game old Akers prefers. I 'm afraid he compounds 

For sins he is inclined to, 
By damning those he has no mind to. 

But here we are at Crampsley Wood." 
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We soon got to work, and had capital sport, despite Bill 
Graham's raid ; and it was evident that the squire's game was 
admirably preserved. 

At mid-day we arrived at a farmhouse, whose weU-to-do 
appearance gave promise of good entertainment within. Nor was 
that "promise broken to the sense ; " for the good housewife had 
expected us, and a most substantial lunch had been prepared, and 
to which, with the appetite of four-and-twenty, I did ample justice. 

" Stevens," said the squire, addressing our host, " let us have a 
jug of your cider, will you ? Mr. Moody here must taste thaf-j 
as he has been introduced this morning to our friend on the 
common." 

Stevens laughed an honest yeoman laugh, and replied, " yes, 
sir, he shall have a sup of it, and welcome." 

I confess I did not relish this proposition; as cider, though 
capital tipple at proper seasons, is not always the most desirable 
drink on an October day when you are out shooting. But I did 
not hesitate to take the proffered glass when Stevens had returned, 
the more especially as I observed the squire do the same, and 
heard him smack his lips when he had drunk sparingly. 

" By jingo ! " I exclaimed, after a first draught, " that cider was 
never made from apples ! " 

At which observation Stevens roared again ; the squire gave a 
short chuckle, and finished his glass. The liquid, whatever were 
its components, was too good to refiise ; so I followed the squire's 
example, and in a few moments felt a glow pervade my frame 
(I believe that's the proper phrase), and became convinced that if 
I wanted to see straight for the rest of the day I must take no 
more cider. 

At the squire's request, Stevens spoke as follows— 
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"That was cider, once, Mr. Moody, made from those very- 
apple-trees you see yonder ; but it met with an adventure. When 
I first came to live at this farm — I came out of Lincolnshire — I 
used to fasten up my field-gates, as occasion required. From 
some cause or 'tother, I was constantly finding those gates taken 
off their hinges, and pitched into the ditches, until I got angry 
and perplexed, and was about to offer a reward for the detection 
of the offenders, when an old man who had worked on the farm 
many years gave me a wrinkle. He pointed out to me that 

the most direct road from the sea-coast to C Common was 

through my fields, and that from time immemorial my gates had 
always been fastened by latches, and never known to have been 
taken off their hinges until I had put on staples and padlocks. 
I took the hint without any farther inquiry ; and now sometimes 
in the night my wife and I fancy we hear the rumble of carts and 
the pattering of horses' hoofs, but then maybe we are only 
dreaming." 

"But what has that to do with the potency of this capital 
tipple?" I asked. 

" Just this, sir. Very soon after this new arrangement of gates^ 
I found at my back door a small tub containing about two 
gallons. It was evidently of foreign build, and full. I, by the 
advice of the old farm-servant, took in the interesting stranger, 
and found, upon closely questioning it, that it contained some 
capital French brandy. I had had it about two days, when Akers, 
whom you saw to-day, then a young man, and almost unknown to 
me even by sight, came galloping up, on a thorough-bred mare> 
as though for dear life. 

" * Mr. Stevens,' he said, * I'm Tom Akers, as left you a tub the 
other night for civilities received. What have you done with it ?* 
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" * Tapped it and put it in the cellar/ I answered. 

" * Something else must be done with it, for I heard half an hour 
ago that Burgess, the exciseman, suspected you might have such a 
thing, and intends paying you a visit.' 

" * That will be awkward,' said I. 

" * Not if we can get rid of the stuff some way. You make cider, 
don't you ? ' 

" * Yes,' I answered. 

" * Then pop it into that. It will make rare drink, I can tell 
you. So let's at it at once, there's no time to spare.' 

" I confess I did not hesitate to take the smuggler's advice, and 
into the cider cask we teemed the cognac. Akers carried the 
empty tub into the yard, broke it ,up, and threw the loose staves 
upon the dmig-heap. 

"As he was about to take his departure, delighted at having 
done the exciseman, I said to him — * Mr. Akers, I am much 
obliged to you for all that you have done, but for the fiiture don't 
think my gates are turnpikes. You needn't trouble yourself to 
pay toll.' And he never did. 

" Well, in less than an hour the exciseman came, and, like a good 
workman, saw in a moment the tub-staves lying in the yard. 

" * Hallo ! Mr. Stevens,' said he, * I don't think our people at 
the Custom-house have seen these bits of foreign timber. Ah ! 
been soaked in brandy, I fancy, judging from the smell. Have 
you such a thing as a permit in the house ? ' 

" * No, Mr. Burgess,' I said, laughing, for I knew the man was 
only doing his duty. 'Perhaps you would like to look in my 
cellar?' 

" * Certainly I should, if it won't be giving you too much trouble,' 
he replied. And so we went down together. 

o 2 
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" The brandy had perfiimed the place, and the experienced nose 
of my friend instantly detected the ' tricksy spirit.' 

" * Now, Mr. Stevens,' said Burgess, ' duty is duty.' 

" ' Of course, with you,' I replied, making a small joke. 

" * Of course. Now, I know there's brandy here that hasn't 
come through the Customs. It will save us both trouble if you 
will produce it.' 

" ' All in good time, Mr. Burgess. If you find anything here 
that you feel yourself bound to seize, why take it. Before you 
begin your search, however, to show there is no ill-wiU between 
us, just taste my cider.' 

" Whether he began to suspect the truth, I don't know ; but the 
smile left his face as he took, rather mechanically, the jug, and 
after a steady draught, looking me steadily in the face, said: 
' Mr. Stevens, if I might ask for a crust of bread and cheese, we 
will finish the cider in the kitchen.' 

" Of course I readily assented ; and when Mr. Burgess some 
half-hour after had mounted his old galloway to take his departure, 
he pointed at the tub-staves in the yard, shook his head, 
and hiccuped out, 'Ci — der! devilish good ci — der."* 

And in this opinion of the exciseman, I, Thomas Moody, Esquire, 
perfectly agreed. 

My first and last day's acquaintance with the Sussex smugglers 
was doomed to be a busy one. As we drew near to the squire's 
house towards the evening, we had to cross a patch of gorse and 

fern on the seaward border of C Common, and walking 

carelessly I caught my foot in some hidden obstruction and fell, 
to the great mirth of the squire, the keeper, and myself. On 
looking to find the cause of my mishap, I discovered two small 
casks, rather larger than oyster barrels, bound together by a strong 
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rope, and on the keeper and the squire kicking the fern aside, at 
least ten other similar vessels were discernible. 

« What are these ? " I asked, 

" Oh ! those are a species of game that Bridger, my keeper, 
breeds for himself," said the squire. 

" No, sir ! no, sir ! " said Bridger ; " master's only joking, Mr. 
Moody. Them's tubs, spirit tubs, left there by Akers' gang, I 
suspects, to be picked up to-night, some time." 

"Bridger is right," said the squire. "We come over such 
coveys now and then, and think it better not to disturb them, and 
that is the reason why Old Akers won't allow any of his labourers, 
as he calls them, to poach my game. I don't know whether this 
compromise is quite correct; but living in these half-civilised 
wilds, one likes to keep on good terms with one's neighbours." 

It was arranged that I should dine and sleep at the squire's ; 
and as Bridger helped me to take off my gaiters in the hall, he 
said in a half-whisper : 

" Though I ain't in the line myself, Mr. Moody, I hears now 
and then how things are going, and I'm pretty sure there's to be 
a * run ' to-night with Akers' party. Sometimes it's a sight worth 
seeing, and if you like, sir, I'll come and call you, if I hears 
anything." 

I was delighted at the proposition, and so arranged that if the 
squire did not object to a guest of his being present, I should like 
to see this " run." 

The squire did not object so far as I was concerned, but excused 
himself from joining me. At ten o'clock Bridger sent in word to 
say that his surmises were correct, and that he heard the carts 
coming in the distance. I hastily pulled on my shooting-boots, 
and wrapping myself in an over-coat, started off with Bridger. 
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It was a starlight night, and we could just discover a long dark 
streak, which Bridger knew to be the string of carts and horses 
laden with contraband. On they came, at least twenty in number, 
ridden and driven at a steady pace by men, women, and boys, passing 
close to the clump of firs where Bridger and I were concealed. A 
shrill whistle from the rear set the whole into a gallop, and we 
could see by' the light of the stars that the rearmost waggon, 
drawn by two horses, had been intercepted (by officers, no doubt), 
and that a struggle was taking place. A flash and then the 
report of fire-arms told that matters were growing serious. Another 
shot, a cry, and then in a few moments a waggon, drawn by one 
horse only, came past at full gallop. Bridger and I ran to the 
spot whence the firing had been heard, and there found Burgess 
lying wounded on the grass, and close beside him a dead horse. 
We afterwards learned that the officer had come unexpectedly 
upon the convoy, and allowing the others to pass, had rashly 
attempted to secure the last waggon, single-handed. 

He shot one of the horses, hoping thereby to impede the progress 
of the smugglers ; but the fellows retaliated, and wounding the 
officer, cut the harness of the dead horse, and then escaped as we 
had seen. We carried the wounded man to the squire's, and were 
glad to find that his hurt was not dangerous. 

He was able to identify his assailant, who was no other than 
Bill Graham ; and Botany Bay had the benefit of his services for 
some seven years, if I remember rightly. 

The squire was much disturbed at such an occurrence taking 
place on his property, and took very stringent measures to prevent 
spirit-tubs breeding upon his estate ever after. 
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The heralds, or whosoever assigned the Lion to be the emblem 
of England, made a great mistake, in my humble opinion. It does 
not express the national character half so well as the Centaur 
would have done ; for the love of the horse is so universal with 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, that I doubt if any one ever 
heard that noble animal spoken of slightingly. The English 
always were an equestrian people, and Henry the Fourth once 
rode to Westminster, attended by six thousand horsemen. Horse- 
women were there also, no doubt, gracing the procession, like 
Chaucer's Wife of Bath. 

" Upon an ambler easily she satte, 
Y'wimpled well, and on her head a hatte 
As broad as is a buckler or a targe, 
A foote mantel, about her hipx>cs large, 
And on her feet a pair of spurres sharpe." 

Or perhaps some rode on a pillion, behind a gallant knight 
appointed for their safe conduct. The pillion was a capital device 
for courting, as I can tell you from experience. The bashfiil suitor 
in front, and the coy maiden behind. Ah ! I remember a 
pleasant ride, once upon a time, with one who ought to have been 
Mrs. Moody ! Not that I am ungrateful for the m.anner in which 
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Messrs. Cupid and Hymen have disposed of me, as the beloved 
partner of my expenses knows, although she was a widow when I 
married her. 

Where am I wandering ? 

A very excellent friend of mine some ten years ago came into 
possession of a fine old country mansion and I won't guess how 
many thousand pounds. Whatever the amount, it could not exceed 
his deserving. The former possessor was a whimsical fellow— 
always ready to take up any new notion of the day, and lay it 
down again as readily. Now swallowing mustard-seed by the quart 
as a remedy for indigestion (he could have dined off tenpenny 
nails with the pelican of the wilderness, who is said to prefer 
such ferruginous diet). Now he swallowed brandy-and-salt, 
until the spirit, obtaining ascendency over matter, he took the 
0. D. Y. sine gram salts. Then he turned homoeopathist, until 
one evening an indignant friend swallowed, at a gulp, the whole 
of his pharmacopoeia, which he carried in a pill box, and showed 
that he might take a dose of nothing, and be all the better for it. 
His last mania was teetotalism, and in which he persevered until 
his stomach became a reservoir, and he drowned himself internally. 
One of the consequences of this last folly was that the cellar door 
remained closed for the latter years of his life, and which opening 
inwards, had concealed behind it certain binns of fine old "'20" 
port, a vintage to which I am particularly partial. 

A rather constant and liberal devotion to these interesting 
foundlings for the space of six weeks brought on, not " a pricking 
of the thumbs " exactly, but a lively excitement of the great toe, 
and which a malicious doctor of my acquaintance was base enough 
to designate as podagra or gout ! 

As a sort of penance, I suppose, he compelled me to swallow 
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the most nauseous compounds that the drug-market could supply, 
and then sent me to Hastings to drink salt-water and inhale 
sea-air. 

The flyman I usually employed to drive me for two or three 
hours a-day, up and down in front of the sea, was a knowing-looking 
little fellow, between fifty and sixty years of age. He was lame 
of the left leg, and appeared to be terribly tied up with the 
rheumatism. He was very civil aud politely thankfiil for the 
small gratuity which I was accustomed to give him, and so at 
last we established a sort of master-and-man acquaintance, which 
led to the following little adventure : 

As I was stepping into his fly one morning, rather earlier than 
usual, two or three young fellows in pink passed by, and induced 
me to inquire, " Where's the meet, Jerry ? " 

"At Guestling Green, sir," he replied. " Would you like to go, 
sir ? It's a very pleasant drive, and we shall be there in plenty 
of time to see them throw off." 

"Well, it will be a change, Jerry ; so Guestling Green be 
it," said I. 

Jerry's eyes twinkled again, and he hopped up to his box like 
a bird, and really seemed to be ten years younger. 

The road out of Hastings was terribly steep, and compelled the 
horse to walk very leisurely, which gave Jerry the opportunity to 
hop on his box, and leau over the roof of the half-opened fly, 
whenever a horseman or horsewoman either gained upon us or 
was overtaken, and say : 

" Nice hoss that, sir, isn't it ; good quarters. That's Mr. A 

that's on him. Oh I can't he go ! Cost 95 guineas, sir." Or : 

. " That's Miss B , sir, Mr. B ^*s daughter, of St. Leonards. 

Beautiful creature ! ain't it, sir. Cost 120 guineas last year, sir." 
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So his admiratioii was doubtlessly directed to the splendid 
chestnut mare which had the honour to carry a most charming 
young lady. 

Again he bobbed up and said : 

"Here's Mr. C in fix)nt. Capital rider across country. 

Awful horse-master, though. Killed two last season." 

" Don't know who this is in front ! Visitor, I should say. Oh, 
yes ; that's Glander's screw he's on. Lets him out 2 guineas 
a-day, which is about half that he's worth." 

We had now to descend a hill nearly as steep as the side of a 
house ; but Jeny put on a drag, and away we went at a slapping 
pace to the bottom, and so we continued taking the ups and 
downs of the road until we came to Guestling Hill. 

I was standing up on the seat of the fly to get a view of the 
country, when Jerry pulled up so suddenly that I was dislodged, 
and tumbled into the bottom. 

" Beg pardon, sir, I'm sure," said Jerry, hopping again on to 
his box ; "but don't you hear 'em, sir ? " 

" Yes ; " I could hear the hounds. 

" Just in time, sir," continued Jerry ; " they're drawing down 
the wind, through Rock Farm Wood. Steady, Old Boy ! we shall 
view 'em directly." 

But "Old Boy " in the shafts had in happier days been a hunter 
of no mean repute, and the memory of old times coming uix)n 
him, he pricked up his ears, gathered himself together, and gave 
unmistakeable evidence that if the hounds did come our way 
he would take the Fly and its contents but slightly into account ; 
and I ventured to express that opinion to Jeny. 

" Nothing to fear, sir ; nothing, sir. I'll just run him down this 
hill and then turn him back, and he'll be as quiet as a mouse." 
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So away we went half-a-mile on, and then turned head up-hill 
and towards the wood which the hounds were still drawing. 

We were soon in the thick of the hunters, who came paying away 
up the lane, and passing "Old Boy," who was now in high spii-its, 
which all Jerry's "so-hoing" and coaxing could not allay, and I 
was Mly prepared to make part of the field if the fox broke cover 
in view of " Old Boy." 

Mr. Reynard, however, was not at home, and we saw the hunts- 
man and his pack trot away to another cover on our right, and I 
concluded that we were thrown out for the rest of the day, and 
should return to Hastings. That was not Jerry's intention, 
however ; for after listening attentively for a few minutes, he 
caught the sound of the horn, and setting do^vn on his box, gave 
** Old Boy " a brush with the whip, and off we went at a good 
bat past Head's Green, and then we halted. 

Jerry was on the roof again in a moment — rheumatism, lame 
leg, old age, all gone as it were. 

" You'd like to see 'em find, wouldn't you, sir?" he asked. 

What could I say but " Yes ?" 

Jerry was down again in a moment ; and " Old Boy" evidently 
had the office, for he stepped away as though a hackney fly with a 
small man on the box and fifteen stone inside were a bunch of 
ribbons at his tail. 

" We shall head 'em at Pett, sir," said Jerry, hopping up again. 
" I know where they're gone to now, and if he breaks from there 
we shall have 'em for miles ; " and so we rattled away down a hill 
and up another, until we brought up again vrith a jerk that tried 
my temper a little. 

" There they are, sir," cried Jerry (not heeding a slight ejacu- 
lation of mine a button) ,• " there they are ! I told you we 
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should hit on them here. I knew what cast to make. ! mi ! 
ain't it beautiful to see 'em?" 

It was, too. The cover was on a hill-side, and we could see the 
hounds glinting about in the underwood, whilst the horsemen rode 
in Indian file through the rides in the wood. 

We had come some ten miles, at the most moderate computa- 
tion ; but " Old Boy" was obliged to be kept in continual motion, 
and behaved exceedingly well, so long as he was allowed to walk 
backwards and forwards, except when a man whose horse had lost 
his shoe dashed up to the blacksmith's forge near where we were 
standing, and then he seemed disposed to free himself of the fly 
by the aid of a gate-post. Jerry, however, managed him with the 
greatest skill, and even succeeded in getting him to stand still 
just as the fox broke cover and stole away unnoticed under the 
hedge of a large ploughed field. Jerry's excitement at this moment 
was perfectly terrific. He would have given a holloa had I not 
stopped his mouth with my hand ; and, had he done so, " Old Boy" 
would have gone a-head, and then who knows but I might have 
been in at a death? Jerry saw the prudence of my proceeding; 
but, unable to restrain himself entirely, knelt down and shouted 
into the cushion of his seat. 

The hounds were on the other side of the wood to that on which 
the fox broke, and so Jerry said, " They'll lose him, sir ! they'll 
lose him, as sure as little apples ! Would you let me take ' Old 
Boy ' out for ten minutes, as the huntsman's a friend of mine : I 
shouldn't be longer?" 

I couldn't agree to that I was six or seven miles from 
Hastings, tender-toed from the gout, and not used to fly-work ; 
and I felt if Jerry and, "Old Boy" once got away together, I 
should be a waif— a derelict in the village of Pett. 
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Luckily, however, the hounds came away, and hitting the scent 
relieved the anxiety of Jerry, who instantly set ** Old Boy" in 
motion, and at a pace which must have been agreeable to that 
gallant veteran. 

The fox had been artful, evidently, for the hounds soon threw 
up, and as we had had three hours or more of this fly-hunting, I 
proposed that we should try back for Hastings. 

Jerry had nothing for it but to obey; so very reluctantly 
turning " Old Boy's" head seaward, we took our homeward way ; 
and I believe it was some satisfaction to my enthusiastic driver 
when he saw, as we crossed Fairlight Hill, that the hounds had 
not even then got away with their fox. 

Poor Jerry I found had once been in a hunting-stable, and my 
heart warmed to him, I confess, when he said : ** I hope, sir, you 
have enjoyed your drive ? I declare, sir, it's done me more good 
than all the physic in our infirmary." 

I answered — " Yes, Jerry : I have heartily enjoyed myself. It 
has been my first day's hunting in a fiy, but it shall not be my 
last. So let me know when there is a meet within our distance ; 
and you, and I, and * Old Boy' there, will have another day with 
the hounds." And we had, too. 



HOW I AND DAVY HANDEY LOST OUR 
FIRST LOVES. 



In the Times of July 3, 18G3, I read as follows : — 
ANONYMA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir, — Early in the season of 1861 a young lady, whom I must call 
Anonyma, for I have never been able to learn her name, made her appearance 
in Hyde Park. She was a charming creature, beautifully dressed, and she 
drove with ease and spirit two of the handsomest brown ponies eye ever 
beheld. 

Nobody in society had seen her before ; nobody in societj'^ knew her name, 
or to whom she belonged; but there she was, prettier, better dressed, and 
sitting more gracefully in her carriage than any of the fine ladies who envied 
her her looks, her skill, or her equipage. 

♦ *♦♦♦♦ 

But as the fame of her beauty and her equipage spread, the highest ladies in 
the land enlisted themselves as her disciples. Driving became the rage. 
Three, four, five, six hundred guineas were freely given for pairs of ponies, and 
on the simple condition that they should be as handsome as Anonyma's, that 
they should show as much breeding as Anonyma's, that they should step as 
high as Anonyma's. If she wore a pork-pie hat, they wore pork-pie hats ; 
if her paletot was made by Poole, their paletots were made by Poole ; if she 
reverted to more feminine attire, they reverted to it also. Where she drove, 
they followed ; and I must confess that, as yet, Anonyma has fairly distanced 
her fair competitors. They can none of them sit, dress, drive, or look as 
well as she does ; nor can any of them procure for money such ponies as 
Anonyma contrives to get — for love. 
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As I read the above, memory " hark'd back" some thirty-five 
years, when just such another Anonyma attracted the public 
notice, and prostrated many a heart. In addition to her faultless 
equipage and admirable driving, my Anonyma had the best seat on 
a horse I have ever seen, not even excepting Miss Gilbert, a lady 
none can forget if they have noticed her go across country. 

My Anonyma was smaller in figure than Miss Gilbert, but her 
dash and power over her animal were really identical with that 
lady's admirable performances. 

I first met my Anonyma out with a certain merry pack of 
harriers that hunted only foxes in Essex, and I caught the "green 
sickness" to a most alarming degree. I had been in love as much 
as most young men of nineteen ; but this Anonyma dispelled every 
other image from my heart, and took fall possession of the vacated 
throne. Who she was nobody knew — ^nobody could learn. She 
drove from somewhere to the meet in the neatest pony-chaise, a 
^dthered old jockey-like groom riding her hunter, which was a 
marvel of temper and symmetry. When the run was over, she 
rode oflP to some road-side inn, where her little carriage awaited 
her, and quietly departed to the ieira incognita whence she came. 

My case grew so desperate, that I was driven to confide my 
condition to Davy Handey, my uncle's factotum, and to ask his 
assistance to discover the name of my beautiful enslaver. Davy 
had lived with my uncle for some twenty years, and had no 
particular duties assigned him, but contrived to make himself so 
generally useful that everything about the house appeared at a 
stand-still when Davy was absent. He was valet to my uncle, 
and to any favoured guest. He was entrusted with the key of the 
cellar on festive occasions, when my uncle could not superintend 
the decanting of the wine, and the strong ale was under his care 
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absolutely. He paid the work-people, reported on the state of the 
forage and the condition of the live stock, went to market for my 
amit> and droye that venerated lady during her husband's period- 
ical attack of the gout. My cousin Emily called him "Man 
Friday;" and that sohriqmt expresses David Handey's character, 
for a more devoted, trustworthy fellow never lived. 

So to Davy I went. I can see him now, in a black, long- 
sleeved waistcoat, carefally sponging my uncle's boot-tops, his lips 
pursed up, and emitting that pleasant purring peculiar to his class 
of servitors. I closed the door of his pantry, and threw myself 
into an old leathern haU-chair, which had retired from London 
duty years ago, blowing off at the same time a sigh that made 
Davy suspend his attentions to the boot-top and look at me with 
wonder. 

" What's the matter, Master Tom ?" 

Mind, I allowed him to call me " Master" Tom for old acquain- 
tance' sake, although I was generally addressed as " Mister." I 
mention this, as I understand no young gentleman is called 
"master" after twelve now-a-days; he is then a "young fellah" 
and a " mister." 

I replied, in answer to Davy's inquiry, somewhat as follows — 

" Davy, old boy — nobody can hear, I suppose ? No ? Well, 
then, I want to ask your advice. Davy, I'm about as miserable a 
young party as you can find anywhere. For three weeks I've 
thought of nothing but her ; dreamed of nothing but her ! When 
the run's over, I watch her till my eyes fill — no, till my eyes water. 
I could sketch every line in her beautifiil face, every curl of her 
beautiful hair, every curve of her graceful figure — if I knew how 
to draw. Davy, don't laugh, old boy, but I love her!" 

"Love who, sir?" asked Davy, with surprise. 
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" I don't know ! That is, I do know. No, I don't quite. You 
never saw such a seat! Her hand's as light as a feather, and she 
never winks at posts and rails, or a fiye-barred gate ! I do believe 
she would charge Oxley Park palings !" 

"Well, but who is she, sir?" again asked Davy. 

"That's what I want to know! She comes like a Sylvan 
Phantom" (you see I really was very bad), " no one knows whence ! 
She departs like a Shadowy Dryad, no one knows where !" 

"Why not ask them parties you speak of, if you know 'em? 
Perhaps she 's one of their family," replied Davy. 

"What parties?" I asked, hopefully. 

"Why the Silvains and the Dryers. I never heard of them 
afore," said Davy. 

I received this dash of cold water with a smile, and continued : 

" No, old boy, you don't quite understand my meaning. I wish 
to say that no one knows who she is or where she comes from. 
Now, it is necessary to my peace of mind that I should know 
who she is, what is her name, and where she lives ; for if I don't 
make that lovely being my wife as soon as I 'm of age, I shall not 
care one jot what becomes of me." 

" ! don't talk such nonsense as that. Master Tom," said Davy. 
" I 'm ashamed of you ! Let me go and get you a little ale, and 
then we '11 talk the matter over quietly. Please to get up, you 're 
sitting on master's spurs." 

And so I was, but my mental pain had made me indifferent to 
all physical annoyance. 

When Davy returned with the ale, and I had disposed of it, I 
felt myself equal to continue the conversation. 

I told Davy all I knew, and the old boy promised to way-lay 
my Anonyma's groom and pump him, dried up as he looked, and 
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the next day luy trusty emissary succeeded in passing an hour 
with him. 

The result was not so satisfactory b& I had hoped it would haye 
been; for all the infonnation that could be extracted, after the 
application of tliree glasses of brandy-and-water, was this : 

" That Anonyma was an out-and-out lady, and paid him too 
well to keep his mouth shut, for half-a-sovereign to open it ; but 
he wouldn't mind giving her * an invitation to tea,' or anything of 
that sort, if the postage was comed down pretty handsome." 

There was no misunderstanding the hint, and so I gladly 
drew my dear kind aunt of a bran-new five-pound note, and 
shut myself up in a loose-box, to compose a fitting epistle to my 
Anonyma. 

As love-letters I know are very silly compositions, I shall not 
trouble you with mine ; and I am quite willing to admit that 
it contained four closely written sides of note-paper, of the most 
tremendous ** bosh" that ever was penned by a spoony lad of nine- 
teen. I did not think so at that time, nor did the idol to whom 
the incense was offered, for on the next occasion that Anonyma 
appeared in the field, she smiled on me as she trotted past, in a 
Wjay that none but a Tom Noddy could have mistaken. 

0, what intense happiness I enjoyed that day ! My Aunt's five 
pound note multiplied by a thousand could not have purchased 
such enjoyment in any other form ! When the fox broke cover 
and the hounds were laid on, I dashed to the side of Anonyma I 
Her bright dark eyes flashed almost as she observed the action, and 
accepting it as a challenge, I followed her over such a double post 
and rails that only love — ^love the most devoted — could have made 
me encounter! Clear it I did, and then began a ride I shall 
remember until the hour when I can remember no more ! Straight 
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as an arrow went Anonyma, ever and anon by a side-long glance 
inviting me to follow. Now a hedge, now a brook, now a bnrdle, 
now a gate, until my Uncle's gallant old horse Juniper, being 
thoroughly pumped, brought me to grief in a duck-pond, con- 
cealed by a low fence which I had selected, in preference to taking 
a quick-set hedge with Anonyma. 

A few minutes after this mal-adventure we came to a check, and 
my innamorata's face laughed all over ! I felt that victory was 
secure. The hounds did not meet again that week, so I had time 
to compose another burning epistle ready for delivery on the 
Monday; and, as I was poundless, Davy, like a true esquire, 
offered to advance the necessary tip to Anonyma's groom out of 
his own savings. 

My love was too violent to let me consider the impropriety of 
such a proceeding, and I gladly accepted the old boy's offer. 

He contrived to deliver my love-letter before the meet, and I 
was received with smiles almost amounting to laughter. To con- 
fess the truth, I did nob feel quite so happy as I had done on the 
former occasion, and a slight suspicion that I was being laughed 
at crossed my mind. This dreadful doubt increased as I found 
Anonyma was piloting me into most difl&cult places, and after our 
first check I took a course of my own. Turning the sharp comer 
of a spinney, I, with some others, came upon a stiff hedge and a 
strong gate, the latter chained and pad-locked. The landing was 
very nasty, being composed of brick-ends, pieces of crockery, and 
two or three old tin-pans and kettles. Whilst we were all craning 
at this dijficulty, Anonyma appeared. 

"Now, gentlemen," she cried; "please let me come!" 

"My dear madam," I shouted, "the landing is positively dan- 
gerous." 

H 2 
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" Please out of the way," she replied, rather impatiently ; and, 
putting her plucky horse at the gate, he cleared it like a deer ! 

The men trotted away down the hedge side, but I remained 
riveted, as it were, to the spot — and Juniper was very good at 
standing still. 

Had I heard aright? Had I heard — myself— addressed — as 
"You muff!" by the lips I loved the most! By Nimroud, I 
believe I had ! 

What I endured until the next hunting day, at this distance of 
time it is impossible to describe ! When I went to the meet I 
found Anonyma there before me ; and judge of my surprise, my 
rapture, when her groom slily motioned me to him, and placed in 
my hand a small pink note. I hastened to open it, and read as 
follows : 

** Sir,— I will trowble you not to rite to me no more, or foller me about in 
the field, or I shall leave the nayberhood.'* 

How I reached home I know not, but Davy saw me return, and 
on entering the stable found me stretched upon the corn-bin. I 
am ashamed to say that in the evening I had a slight attack of 
fever, and was compelled to keep my room for three or four days. 
Whilst I was thus situated, Davy had learned enough of Anonyma 
to make him rejoice at the present termination of the affair. 

" You 've had a lucky escape. Master Tom," said Davey ; " and 
so have I, considering I have only lost fifteen shillings to that 
wizeny groom of hers, who is the downiest hand at * all-fours' I 
ever played with. You 've had a lucky escape. Master Tom." 

" Lucky escape, you old booby ! " I exclaimed. " I tell you she 's 
an angel on horseback! and I shall never get over it. She was 
my first love ! my last love !" 
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" I nonsense, Master Tom ! You '11 get over it, as I did," said 
Davy. " I lost my first love ; but I survived it. Thoough I did 
take on a good deal : I went off my feed, and got as lanky as a 
two-month colt; but I got round at last, and so will you." 

" I '11 tell you how it happened, Master Tom," continued Davy, 
without regarding my pantomime. " My father was one of them 
small fanners that was swallowed up when the making of large 
farms began. He was one of the old sort, who got up at four, and 
held his own plough, and then came home to breakfast on bull- 
broth and bacon along with his men. None o' that sort left now. 
Master Tom ; though I can't help thinking they did good in their 
generation, as they not only bred sheep and bullocks, but they 
also reared good servants in their sons and daughters. There 
wasn't so much grumbling either up-stairs or dowu in them days. 
Well, sir, one thing I was uncommon fond of, and that was hunt- 
ing, and if I could get across anything with four legs, I always had 
a try to see something of the hounds." 

" But what has that to do with your love affair ?" I asked ; my 
whole soul, at that moment, being my Anonyma's. 

" I 'm coming to that in a moment, sir. The next farm to ours 
was held by John Pincher — a close, cheese-paring sort of fellow, 
who was never known to spend a shilling he could save, except 
upon his daughter Mary. And no wonder, Master Tom! She 
was a handsome girl, if you like ! Why, your pretty doll there 
isn't to compare to her by pounds." 

"Davy Handey, what do you mean by that, sir?" I exclaimed. 

" No offence. Master Tom," said Davy, smiling. " I mean pounds' 
weighty for Mary Pincher was round and rosy as an apple, and 
weighed a good eleven stone, if an ounce. Well, I fell in love with 
her, and she took a liking to me ; but her father wouldn't hear of 
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any sweethearting in his house, and so we met on the sly, as a 
matter of com*se. Now, in my yomig days farmers' wives and 
daughters used to ride upon pillions behind their husbands, 
brothers, and sometimes sweethearts, and it used to be my job 
very offcen to take my sisters and mother to the market-town hard 
by, and now and then the young ones would stay a day or so 
with a friend, and I used to ride home alone. Whenever this 
happened, Mary contrived to meet me, as she was very fond of 
riding, and old Pincher kept nothing but a pony that couldn't 
carry double. Well, one evening Mary and I had had a little tiff. 
I forget what about ; but that did not prevent her meeting me the 
next day for a ride on the pillion. I fancy we were both a little 
sulky, and did not say much to each other. Just about half-way 
home, what should I see but the hounds taking along the side 
of a hill, and running their fox in great style. Every now and 
then I could hear them, and also catch the huntsman's cheer. My 
heart began to beat quicker, and without thinking, I gave my 
horse a touch with the spur, which put him into a sharpish trot." 

"*0! Da — Da-vid, don't — trot — ot!' said Mary: and so I 
checked the animal. 

" The hounds came to a check somewhere out of sight, and I 
strained my neck to the utmost to find them. Presently the 
huntsman made a successful cast, and I heard the horn and the cheep 
and saw the fox cross the very road I was going. And then came 
the hounds crashing through the hedge and streaming through 
the gaps, followed by horse after horse within twenty yards of me. 
My blood was up : I turned my old horse's head to an open gate, 
and dashed away over a springy piece of turf bounded by a low 
hedge. Hark forward ! now. The hounds were evidently running 
into their fox, and I was in a capital place to see the finish. I 
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cleared my fences hesiutifuJ, and landed almost the first man in 
the field where the kill took place ! When my excitement was a 
little over, I suddenly thought of Mary Pincher ! The pillion was 
empty ! I 'd lost my love : no doubt of it. I was almost ashamed 
to go look for her, but humanity urged me. I found her sitting 
on the grass beside the first fence I had taken ; fortunately not 
hurt, but all her Sunday finery sadly soiled and damaged. I got 
off my horse, and went to her, and began to stammer out an 
apology. Her face became crimson all over, and she said nothing. 
I thought I was making my peace fairly enough ; but when I went 
a little nearer to her, she gave me such a box on the ear as sent 
me reeling backward into the ditch, and then she left me. So, 
Master Tom, that is the way I lost my first love: but I got 
over it." 

And I survived mine ; for the extract from the Times prefixed 
to this tale faithfully describes what my Anonyma was five-and- 
thirty years ago. 



A BULL-FIGHT AT BAYONNE. 



Yielding to the importunities of two obstinate daughters and 
an undeniable wife, I found myself a few weeks ago encountering 
that dreadful middle passage between Dover and Calais, on my way 
to the French metropolis, now, I imagine, the finest in Europe. 

A strong course of promenading, voiture-mg, and table d^hSte- 
ing in Paris, had made me rather irascible and fidgety; when 
it was decided by the crinolines that a few days at the seaside 
would benefit the whole party, and papa in particular. I was 
delighted at the proposed change, my insular idiosyncrasies always 
tending sea-ward, and I naturally concluded that Dieppe or Bou- 
logne would have been selected for our sojourn. Idiot that I was, 
not to have seen in Oalignani that the Emperor and Empress of 
the French had gone to Biarritz ; and thither I was to be trans- 
ported forthwith, yea, even to the southern extremity of France ! 

I protested, I am afraid I swore, that I would not make such a 
pilgrimage for all the Emperors in Europe. But what can one 
man do against the combined determination of three women, and 
one of them his wife ? For three nights I went to sleep, with 
Biarritz ! Biarritz ! buzzing in my ears, so frequently did it escape 
the lips of the beloved partner of my expenses. I am ashamed to 
say I yielded, and " on to Biarritz was the order of march." A 
dreary ride it is from Paris to the Bay of Biscay, to one who has 
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been used to look upon and love the grand sylvan scenery of dear 
old England. Long lines of poplars, like regiments of lanky con- 
scripts on p5fl*ade, are sorry substitutes for the giant oaks and elms 
which stud with beautiful irregularity the dells and uplands of my 
native land. White ghostly chateaux, with their blind windows, 
are sadly wanting in that hospitable comfort which hangs about 
the cosy manor houses and noble country homes which peep out, 
everywhere we journey through our own dear native land. The 
dwarfed vineyards of France, laden though they be with bunches 
of ripe grapes, cannot compare in picturesque beauty with our 
Kentish hop-gardens, the graceful bines creeping lovingly from 
pole to pole, and offering to the warm beams of the sun their golden 
clusters (surely I am growing poetical!). Chat Moss is well 
enough for a change, and may be crossed in the time consumed in 
narrating the engineering difficulties the great Stephenson over- 
came, in the young days of railways; but a hundred and twenty 
miles or more of such dreary prospecting is a caution, I assure 
you; and there they lie, on the Lannes, between Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne ; the only living things discernible (except at the railway 
stations) being a few sheep, watched by shepherds on stilts, looking 
like human cranes, long-legged and solitary. 

Biarritz is reached at last, and well repays the journey. The 
Bay of Biscay lies before you, and its bold waves, breaking in upon 
the rocks and land-slips in front of the pretty watering-place, 
make a scene not to be excelled anywhere in Prance. In England, 
no doubt — ^But you will think I am prejudiced if I express my 
opinion. 

It is not my intention to describe Biarritz and its pretty visitors, 
with their Eobespierre hats and feathers, their powdered hair and 
walking-sticks, only rivalled by those more conscious beauties who 
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dare trust theii* pretty faces to the simple adornment of a Glen- 
garry cap and a sprig of heather, or to sketch with pen and ink 
the Spanish pedlars, who offer you razors as large as scythes, and 
quite equal to shaving the gallant French gentlemen who [adorn 
the public lounges, and amongst whom the ardent followers of 
la cJutsse, in velvet hunting cap, with gun and game-bag slung 
over either shoulder, are not the least conspicuous, on the sands 
or at the bathing establishment. What they seek to kill, except 
the ladies, is to me inscrutable. With all such matter I have 
nothing to do at present. I wish to unburthen myself of a secret, 
kept hitherto from Mrs. Moody and her daughters. 

My place at our table ifhdte was next to " Number Sixty-Nine," 
and a very companionable person I found him. I shall continue 
to speak of him by his numerical status at oui- hotel, and call him 
Sixty-Nine, as I am rather impressed with the idea that he is a 
married man, and was understood, at the time of his visit to 
Biarritz, to be engaged professionally, at the bottom of certain coal- 
pits in Norway, to ascertain the origin and nature of fire-damp. 
Be that as it may, I was very glad of his acquaintance, and we 
have all our little secrets from our wives, I suppose — at least I 
have share in one of them. 

The more refined of the French and English visitors at Biarritz 
had felt scandalised by an invitation (placarded on the walls) to 
witness a bull-fight at Bayonne. Everybody talked about it more 
or less, and everybody more or less agreed in condemning the 
exhibition, and in protesting their determination to be absent. 
Ten times a day did Mrs. Moody and my daughters declare their 
hope " that I had not any intention of going, or of asking them to 
go, although the Emperor and Empress of the French were to be 
there, and nobody knew who beside." I assured them, sincerely, that 
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I had never thought of inviting them to witness such a spectacle. 
They were so incredulous, so frequent in their demand for re- 
assurance as to my intentions, that I began to suspect the old 
Eve was at work within them, and that their curiosity was obtain- 
ing the victory over their sensibility. I was firm, however, and 
found that the womenkind had resolved never to have forgiven me 
had I contemplated for one moment a contrary course of conduct. 

This determination of my wife and daughters became a little 
embarrassing as matters turned out. 

I was seated with Sixty-Nine on a little seat on the cliff over- 
looking the group of bathers, male and female, disporting in the 
sea beneath us, when he suddenly asked me, 

" Did you ever see a bull-bait ? " 

" Never ! " I replied ; " I have been an enemy all my life to 
wanton cruelty, and used my best endeavours to secure the passing 
of Mr. Martin's Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
A bull-bait must have been a brutal cowardly exhibition. The 
fettered bull, the gored and mangled dogs ! Bah ! " 

"Ye-e-s," drawled out Sixty-Nine, rather disapprovingly, I 
fancied ; " though physical suffering is hardly worth a thought, 
compared to what man, the highest animal, suffers mentally. 
Now, this bull-fight at Bayonne — you condemn that, I believe?" 

" Yes, I do," I replied ; " although I confess—Well, no — I think 
bull-fighting objectionable." 

" I am one of those," said Sixty-Nine, " who never condemn 
upon hearsay, especially when I can get better evidence. I shall 
never venture an opinion on a bull-fight for the ftiture, having 
neglected the opportunity to satisfy myself as to its nature. I 
question if one ought to allow prejudice to stand in the way of 
enlightenment." 
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I doubted also ; but then what could be said in favour of such 
an exhibition ? " Little that was justifiable," Sixty-Nine feared ; 
** but it must be strange if the national amusement of a country 
like Spain had not something besides its cruelty to recommend it.'* 

"Of course! of course!" 

" It was always interesting to witness the triumph of human 
skill, intelligence, and courage over the mere brute instinct of the 
more powerful, but lower animal ; and the prices of admission I 
see vary from 3fr. to 15f., and all kinds of conveyance leave 
Biarritz for Bayonne on the day of exhibition; and the real 
question seems to me to be this : Is it not a thing that we, as 
men of action, moving about in this great world, and called upon 
we know not when, to take our part in we know not what, ought 
to witness, and feel there is no necessity to declare our intention 
to anyone, but book our places at once, and say no more about it ? " 

I am rather ashamed to admit that the reasoning of Sixty-Nine 
prevailed, and for three days I walked about with this guilty 
secret in my bosom — "I am going to see the bull-fight at 
Bayonne." 

On the morning of the bull-fight (it was to take place at three 
o'clock) Sixty-Nine asked Mrs. Moody, at breakfast, whether she 
was partial to the study of geology ? 

Mrs. Moody thought she was. 

"Then," said Sixty-Nine, "I have a treat for you. Your 
husband seems to be an enthusiast in the same direction " — [Mrs. 
Moody stared] — " and we will make a day of it, if you like. 
About a mile or so from Biarritz is a remarkable cleavage of rocks, 
which admits of a very fair insight into the two antagonistic 
theories as to the formation of these interesting geological eflPects. 
The Neptunian theory, you may remember, attributes the forma- 
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tion of rocks to the agency of water, and the Plutonian advocates 
igneous causes. Now, if Mrs/Moody and the young ladies were 
agreeable, we would devote to-day to the examination of these 
theories." 

Mrs. Moody and the young ladies would have been most happy, 
but they recollected a very particular appointment with some very 
particular friends, with whom they had become acquainted during 
the past week. 

" Was there any objection to papa going with him ? " 

"•None in the least." 

So at a quarter to three I found myself seated with Number 
Sixty-Nine in the " 1st section, balconcillos," of the bull-ring at 
Bayonne. 

On my way thither I had seen some fairly-executed engravings 
of a bull-fight, and I contemplated with a strange fearful pleasure 
the realisation of the noble steeds, the gallant bulls, and graceM 
tam'eadors which I had seen so picturesquely pourtrayed. 

Precisely at three o'clock the Emperor and Empress of the 
French took their places in a regal box, hung with crimson velvet 
and gold. Trumpets sounded, and their warlike noise mingled 
with the clamour of cat-calls, tin horns, and a thousand throats ! 
The imperial pair being seated, a nobleman — such as you see at 
Astley's — galloped in, and received from the hand of the fair 
Eugenie the key of the bull-ring. With graceful action the noble 
pressed the key to his lips, and having apparently inhaled madness 
in the embrace, galloped round the ring like a maniac, and then 
disappeared altogether. More trumpets, cat-calls, tin-horns, and 
clamour, and enter eight taureadors, neat likely fellows, arrayed 
ci la Figaro^ and each carrying a blue or crimson cloak. They 
kneel before their majesties; and having received a smile — 0, 
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such a smile ! — from the fairest Queen in Christendom, each takes 
his allotted station in the arena. The next to enter was Calderon, 
the celebrated picador, his legs cased in iron, and mounted on a 
horse, whose utmost value might have been 4/. IO5. This wretched 
brute had its eyes blindfolded, and was evidently unlikely to 
realise the pictorial representations which had attracted my 
attention en route to the course. More j^trumpets, &c., and a small 
well-formed bull dashes into the ring, a white rosette attached to 
a barbed dart quivering in its withers ! Instantly he attacks the 
picador, who repels him with a long goad, lacerating the bull's 
head or shoulder. The bull pauses for a moment, his attention 
fixed on the cloaks of the banderilleros and matadors, until he 
rushes at the tantalising garments, and the taureadors leap the 
enclosure, or avoid him in other ways. Again the picador is 
assailed, the wretched horse receiving the bull's horns in his chest, 
flank, side — anywhere, everyv\^here, whenever his rider fails to 
repel the attacking party. Tmmpets, &c., &c., and the picador, 
guiding his bleeding horse round the ring, retires from the 
contest. The bull's blood is up, as well as streaming from his 
lacerated shoulders, and it is now time to pain and madden him 
more. The banderilleros, each armed with two darts, gaily 
decorated and barbed, now approach the bull, and as he dashes at 
his new foes they spring aside, and plant their torturing weapons 
in the shoulders of the poor beast. In vain he tries to remove 
the cause of his new agony, and another foe appearing, again he 
charges only to receive more wounds. The trumpet alone stops 
his assailants, and calls forth his executioner. El Tato, the 
Eqoada next in fame to the reno^vned Montes, now proceeds, sword 
and muleta in hand, to give the bleeding wretch his coup de grace. 
The man is cool, agile, and kilfdl; the bull maddened and 
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desperate. The muleta (a small red flag) excifes his anger, and 
once and again he bends his head to rend it. At length tho 
swordsman strikes, and the blade is left quivering in the mutilated 
brute. The foiled matador recovers his weapon, and again faces, 
his victim. At the second longe of the skilful swordsman the 
bull is struck to the heart, and falls dead. And then three flag- 
decorated horses are galloped in, and the bleeding, quivering mass, 
yoked to a beam, is dragged twice round the arena, amid the yells, 
and plaudits of fair women and bearded men. I confess I felt 
ashamed of myself, although the fairest Queen in Christendom 
smiled graciously upon the kneeling matador with his blood- 
stained sword and flag. 

The second course began, and, bleeding still, came in the 
wretched horse which had stood the shock of the first encounter,, 
whilst another picador rode a poor brute as helpless and as 
valueless. The bull charged in, and soon yells and violent 
gesticulations from excited spectators declared something unsatis- 
factory. Coward ! villain ! brigand ! were thrown at the picador, 
who at last turned the abuse into applause, by shortening the 
grasp of his lance, and allowing the bull to gore his horse more 
readily. Bleeding from chest and side — torn in twenty places^ 
both horses tried to stagger from the ring ; both fell, however, 
and were kicked and beaten, to compel further efforts, amid the 
yells of the spectators. This bull was more unfortunate than his 
predecessor, for, after being tortured by the banderilleros, he was 
confided to an unskilful matador, who failed, after seven or eight 
stabs, to give him the estocada, and he died at last by the cachete 
— a dagger-stab in the poll. I could stand no more, and Sixty- 
Nine was evidently in want of brandy ; and so, by creating some 
disturbance and more amazement, we escaped from the bull-fight 
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at Bayonne. And, Mrs. Moody, you were amply avenged for this 
conjugal swindle. 

Anything more cruel, or anything more cowardly on the part of 
the lookers-on, I cannot conceive ; and I am heartily ashamed of 
myself, trusting that this confession may deter other Britons 
from witnessing such a scene, and so prove some expiation of my 
offence. The skill, agility, and pluck of the taureadors I do not 
deny, or admire : fourteen of them have been killed this season. 
But the brutal mangling of the wretched creatures, bulls, and 
horses, is a proceeding to cry out against aloud, and everywhere. 
We have foreign acrobats, breaking their backs, and foreign rope- 
dancers running the risk of doing so, to enrich exhibition 
speculators ; but let no enterprising manager be allowed to create 
** a sensation " by introducing Spanish bull-fights into England ! 
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A LITTLE ABOUT POACHISG. 



A LITTLE ABOUT POACHING AND 
POACHERS. 



I WANT to say a few words about poaching and poachers ; and I 
wish it to be understood that no one is responsible for the opinions 
here expressed but " I myself," Tom Moody. 

I have long thought — ^long before Mr. Walter said something 
like it in the House of Commons — ^that the special laws for the 
protection of game make most persons not personally interested in 
its preservation so very tolerant of poaching and poachers. Ee- 
collect how few years have passed since game has been procurable 
in an honest way at the dealer's, and how many years people, who 
had money and no land, gladly bought from the poacher or his 
agent the luxury they could only procure by stealth. The public 
mind became accustomed to consider such dishonesty venial, and 
that feeling is not altogether eradicated from it. Now I wish 
to remark this: As game is now-a-days raised for market like 
other farm produce, and is legally vendible and procurable by 
those who can afford to pay for it (and no other persons ought to 
have game, any more than they ought to have hothouse grapes), 
why not make the stealing of it, and the receiving of it, knowing 
it to be stolen, petty larceny ? I believe, if it were so considered, 
that many respectable people, who buy game on the sly, would 
begin to consider it as much '* stolen goods" as ducks and chickens, 
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and feel themselves insulted when asked to become the buyers of 
such commodities by a well-known thief, or anyone not likely to 
have come by his wares honestly. Now, that 's my opinion ; and 
I hereby give notice that I shall not defend its correctness if any- 
body likes to dispute it, but content myself with the following 
illustration. 

"When George the Fourth was king," and long before the 
steam-engine had driven the pleasant stage-coach from the road, I 
made frequent journeys to Brighton by the — ^well ! I '11 call it the 
"Unit." It was a capitally appointed coach, and driven by a 
part-proprietor and one of the first whips of the day. I always 
arranged to have the box-seat, if I waited a day or two for 
it; as, independently of seeing the horses perform, one always 
heard the local news as we rattled on, or, if disposed to be sulky, 
needed not to be bored by one's neighbour. The "Unit" was 
an afternoon coach from London, and always created a sensa- 
tion as it rattled into Castle-square, at Brighton, its passengers 
(myself excepted) being generally men of note upon town, more 
or less. 

Midway between London and Brighton is a village still dis- 
tinguished by a venerable elm-tree, now reduced sadly in altitude 
and circumference, but which in times gone by gave a notoriety to 
the locality ; and here, at the sign of the " Sun," we made our 
third change out of London. About a mile further on was a little 
public, which stood back from the road, just visible to the out- 
sides, a cutting having been made through the hill ; and during 
the autumn and winter months it generally happened that, when 
we had taken up no fresh passenger at the change, a man from 
this public met the coach, to send either a hamper or a parcel to 
Brighton. I chanced one December to be a frequent traveller up 
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and down, and came at last to feel an interest in this proceeding ; 
and was much struck by the fact that the same man always met 
us and always deposited his burthen in the boot without any of 
the usual instructions as to delivery, &c., rarely noticing the 
driver even with a nod. 

"An odd customer, Oldman," I said, on one occasion; "is he 
the landlord of the public ?" 

"No, sir," said Oldman, gathering up his whip; " I don't know 
much about him. Nice evening ! Hav'n't heard, have you, sir, if 
Mrs. Fitzherbert's at Brighton ?*' 

" No, I have not," I answered. " By the bye, that fellow was 
in the * Sun' yard when we changed going up yesterday, was he 
not?" 

"Well, yes, he was," said Oldman, speaking so that the 
passengers behind us could not hear. "The fact is, I do 
a little business with him now and then ; and if you want any- 
thing, and give me a day or two's notice, I'll take care you 
have it." 

Now this, in plain English, meant that the man was a poacher, 
and Oldman was a customer of his spoil, and that, if I liked, I 
could be accommodated also. As my particular business was to 
be taken up and down to Brighton, I said no more about the 
matter. 

I think it was some foiinight after this time that I took my 
place on the coach in Castle-square. Oldman was already seated, 
and scarcely gave me as cheery a " Good morning, sir !" as I was 
accustomed to receive from him. He drove on silently for some 
time; and as it was a matter of indifference to me whether he 
talked or held his tongue, we had reached Cuckfield before we 
were on our usual terms of chit-chat. As soon as we had changed, 

I 2 
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and were out of the little town, Oldman said, in a confidential 
whisper — 

" Mr. Moody, I 'm very uneasy in my mind, and want to ask 
your advice." 

" Very well— what 's the matter ? " 

"You remember seeing that party at Hog's Hill, and what I 
told you about him?" asked Oldman. 

"Ha! ha! So you've been found out," I replied. "Been 
informed against, eh?" 

" no ; I shouldn't have minded that, for my customers are all 
big-wigs at Brighton — magistrates, parsons, and stockbrokers — 
who could make a matter like that easy. I 've never any fear 
about being pulled for a long-tail or a brown pigeon. No, it 's 
worse than that," said Oldman, with a grunt. 

" Out with it — what has happened?" 

" Why, that scoundrel that you saw — I 'd hang the rascal if I 
could — what do you think he did two nights ago? I had not 
seen him for nearly a week, when he met the coach at the bottom 
of the hill, and put a hamper into the boot. Of course I con- 
sidered it was all right, and drove on. When I get to Brighton, 
I generally unload the front boot myself, and was surprised to 
find the hamper so heavy. Just then the booking-clerk spoke to 
me about some mistake in the up way-bill, and I put the basket 
on the oflBice-counter, which was not my custom ; and when I had 
put the clerk square, old Colonel P. came up and gave me a lot of 
directions about taking his family and himself on next Saturday ; 
and so, somehow or the other, I forgot the hamper, until too late 
to go back to the oflBce. When I got there, in the morning, I 
didn't see the hamper, and was just going to ask for it, when the 
booking-clerk called out, * Here 's a basket, Mr. Oldman, without 
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any direction — do you know anything about it ? It 's got a goose 
in it> I think.' 'A what in it,' said I — 'a goose?' 'Yes, it 
looks like it, I'll cut a bit of the string and see. Yes, it is 
a goose, if not two,' answered the clerk. I knew the hamper — I 
knew it was the one I had brought from that scoundrel — and I 
thought I should have dropped. The fellow had stolen a goose, and 
I had brought it to Brighton. * What had better be done with it ?' 
said the clerk, * there 's no direction, and it's on none of the way- 
bills, and it won't keep this weather, packed up in this way. 
What had I better do with it ?' I guessed the answer he wanted ; 
and so I said — *I should keep it till to-morrow, and if it's not 
owned by that time I should take it home and cook it. You 've 
my leaye, as far as that goes.' Mr. Moody, if you '11 believe me, I 
never eat a bit that day, although I did drink a good deal of 
brandy-and-water. I saw nothing of Mm going up ; but when we 
were changing at the 'Sun' — and it was quite dark then — the rascal 
comes up as though nothing had happened, and said, * You found 
that little lot all nght ?' I couldn't answer him at once ; but I took 
him by the collar, and lugged him into the stable. ' What 's up ? ' 
said he. * Up, you vagabond,' said I ; ' what did you mean by 
letting me take down that ? — ^you know what.' *And you're out 
about that ?' said the fellow ; ' well, what next ? Why, I 'd been 
out three nights, and got nothing : and so, seeing them in the 
morning, where they'd no right to be, I took 'em up — ^that 's the 
truth on 't.' Now, Mr. Moody, I 've not slept scarcely an hour since 
I knew that I was a receiver of stolen geese. What if they're traced 
to me ? and that fellow may be found out and turn king's evidence. 
I shall have no defence. Pheasants are one thing, as I said before, 
but geese are another ; and I should never hold up my head again 
if I get into trouble." 
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He did not get into trouble ; and this trae story has occurred 
to me again and again, when I have been thinking oyer the game 
laws, and helped me to the conclusions with which I started this 
paper. 

I hate professed poachera most heartily. They are always the 
most drunken, dishonest, lazy fellows in the district. But there 
was a namesake of mine, who lived near Winchester, that I can 
remember (for he is daisies now) with some feeling of forgiveness. 
A clever friend of mine, who knew him much better than I did, 
thus describes him : — 

Bob Moody was a notorious character at Winchester ; flourished 
between 1820 and 1832 or 3, about which time he departed this 
world at a good old age — ^for happy poaching grounds, let us hope. 
He was a man of more than middle height, with a stoop, scanty 
iron-grey hair, a face the colour of the darkest shade of gam- 
boge ; whites of the eyes being light of the same. His costume 
consisted of a greenish-brown smock frock, and threadbare blue 
trousers. 

Besides being the subject of apparently chronic jaundice. Bob 
Moody was affected with a perpetual oscillation of the head upon 
the spinal column, and to this corresponded a tremulous voice, 
insomuch that Bob Moody's speech consisted of a series of shakes, 
leading up to the utterance of a syllable, which he belched out 
with a gasp. For he called himself B-b-b-b — ob M-m-m— o-o— 
0-0-0 — 0-0-0-0 — dy. 

Bob Moody was ostensibly a charcoal burner, and usually went 
about either with a piece of charcoal in his hand, as evidence 
of his vocation, or else with a sack containing some animal, gene- 
rally a badger, for he was purveyor of badgers to the College 
boys. The real avocation of Bob Moody was poaching by land 
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and water. He was a poacher and a leader of poachers, but always 
contrived to keep out of mischief. 

Near Winchester was a very pretty plaxje, the residence of a 
gentleman whom we will call^ Thomas Gibbons, M.P. A trout 
stream ran through the grounds, and was not unknown to the 
fish-poachers of the neighbourhood. Bob Moody could now and 
then be brought to confession by one or two of his boy-favourites 
at the College, and I remember his complaining of being unjustly 
suspected of poaching because he was found with a partridge in his 
possession, and which he declared " he ha-dd picked up-p on the 
road, and thought was a spar-rer hawk." Among other of his 
confessions was the following, and for which I am indebted to a 
friend, whose delineations of Bob Moody arc very popular in his 
own county. The Tom Gibbons referred to by Mr. Moody was the 
member of Parliament above-mentioned : — 

Bob Moody (%.). — " Fine day for fish*n this here. Sunday 's 
my day. Beau'fiil sport in Tom Gibb-ns's medders. Watches Tom 
Gibb-ns into church. When Tom Gibb-ns goes into chm*ch. Bob 
goes into water. One day Tom comes out afore his time: no 
sermon. There was me and my partner Jim Sparkes in Hellhole, 
catchin* trout. * Hallo ! you fellars ; what be you a doin' of here ?' 
Looks up, and there sees Tom Gibb-ns. *What be you a doin* 
of here?' says Tom. *Bathun, sir,' I says; *we be bathun.' 
*Bathun!' says Tom Gibb-ns. ' Come, I say. Bob, now you get 
out, and I'll give you half-a-croT\Ti.' * Thankee, sir,' I says; *if 
you 'U plaze to chuck us over we '11 git out t' other side, if it 's the 
same to you.' Tom shakes his head. * Come,' he says, * now, then, 
you git out> and go about your business.' So me and my partner 
gits out t' other side, and buttons up the fish in our clothes, and 
off we goes, wish'n Tom Gibb-ns good momin'. When we gits 
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home, we goes to ♦ ♦ ♦ and takes out the fish, and shares 
'em 'tween us. But my partner, I see 'un hide one of the finest 
trout in one of the legs of his breeches, when he thought I wasn't 
up to 'un. Arter we 'd shared the fish, we goes into the house, 
and 'greed to have beefsteak and inions fried for dinner. So puts 
'em into fry'n pan wi' a bit o' dripp'n, and Jim he beg'ns fry'n of 
'em. But I says, ' Tell'ee what, Jim, we can't git on without a 
drop o' beer ; now, you just run down to the Fox and Duck with 
this here' (and I gives 'un a sixpence) ; * I'll stand the liquor, and 
just fetch us a pot.' Off goes Jim. Soon as he was out o' doors, I 
looks about, and sees a lump o' yaller soap. Outs wi' my knife, and 
cuts it up into strips, and chucks 'em in along wi' the inions, and 
sets to fry'n the mess up : Sps-sps-sps-sps-sps-sps-sps ! By-and-by 
in comes Jim Sparkes wi' beer. * Be 'um almost done, Bob?' a 
says. 'Pretty nigh,' I says. Sps-sps-sps! 'Well, now, I thinks 
they'll do.' So turns 'um out, and cuts off Jim Sparkes best part 
o' the steak, and shoves most of the inions into his plate. ' Baint 
you go'n to have none yourself. Bob?' says Jim. *No, Jim,' I 
says, 'lost my appetite for steak and inions; sims more to fancy 
a bit of bren' cheese.' Jim pitches into steak and inions. 
Presently he says, ' I feels rather queer.' 'Never mind that, Jim,' 
I says, 'you wash 'un down wi' a drap o' beer.' So he takes a 
swig, and sets-to agin; but presently flings down his knife and 
fork, and looks white as a sheet. * What 's the matter, Jim,' says 
I;'bistiU?' 'Yoop!' goes Jim. ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ When my 
'metic had done operatun, and 'twas all over; 'Jim,' I says, 'next 
time we goes fish'n together, recollect share and share alike. 'Tis 
a judgment on ye, Jim, bear 'un mind for futm-e ; fair-play 's a 
jewel, and honesty's best policy, Jim.'" 
So much for Bob Moody. 
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Not far from my residence is B — ^w Wood, and some few years 
ago it was an excellent coyer. It is now in the course of being 
grubbed up. The kennel of the Horsham and Crawley hounds 
was formerly about five miles from B — ^w Wood, and one afternoon, 
two skulking fellows called at the huntsman's house, having a fox 
to sell, and which they had brought, they said, " a long way out of 
Surrey." The huntsman was weak enough to buy it, and went 
with the men intp a loft, and turned down the captive. He was a 
fine dog fox, with a large patch torn out of his pantaloons. " How 
came that ?" said the huntsman. " Well, master," said one of the 
men, " if it hadn't been for that we shouldn't have had 'un. We 
was looking about us the other night, when our friend here come 
running up one of the rides in the wood, followed by a dog of 
oum. When we headed 'um, he stopped for a minute to look at 
us, and that was enough for our tyke. He seized 'um at 
once, and held 'um until we got 'um into the sack." They 
owned, however, when they had received their money, that they 
had taken the fox in B — ^w Wood. The next morning bold 
Eeynard had made his way through the tiles, dropped some twenty 
feet to the ground, aad went away without a view-halloo to cheer 
him. 

About a week afterwards two other skulking fellows called with 
a fox to sell, and the huntsman was again weak enough to deal 
with them. When the fox was turned down in a garret of the 
house, the huntsman said, "Where did you get him from? Not 
out of our county, I suppose?" "0, no!" said one of the men; 
" we brought him across the water, out of Essex. You see we was 
looking out for something, and presently hear him a howling-like, 
having cotched his head in a wire which some *un had set in a 
hedge for the hares, I suppose." "You're an innocent babe, you 
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are,** said the huntsman ; " but you're telling lies at present. You 
brought that fox from B — w Wood, and if you am't off in a 
minute I'll haye yon ducked in the horsepond." " From B — w 
Wood! How did you know that? Why we did, sure enough;" 
and so, without more ado, the fellow and his companion slunk off. 
There was the patch out of Mr. Reynard's pantaloons ; and the 

next day, when he was turned down in T Forest^ he pointed 

direct for B — ^w Wood, where he died like a hero. 
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The main incidents of the tale I am about to tell happened 
many years ago; and may not, perhaps, be unknown to some of 
the readers of this volume. 

My friend Firkin took me one day to call upon an old acquaint- 
ance of his, who, as the next of kin to a venerable relative lately 
deceased in Cornwall, had suddenly become possessed of 18,000?. 
As our hero had been a grocer I will call him Jacob Culpepper, 
for the convenience of narration. " His good fortune was spoiling 
him very fast," Firkin said to my old nurse ; " and the last folly 
he had heard of was that Jacob had taken to betting." 

You must not ask how I came to know all I am about to 
tell you, but grant me the privilege accorded to the police, 
and be content to learn that it was from " information I have 
received." 

Two very showy gentlemen met each other one day opposite 
Carlton House, nearly on the spot where the Reform Club now 
stands, and for a few moments regarded each other with mutual 
surprise. 

" Charley Bowers ! " exclaimed one. 

"Dicky Salter I" cried the other. And then having shaken 
hands in the heartiest manner, they made their way to a small 
public-house in St. James* Market. 
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They entered the sanded parlour, and ordered grog and tobacco, 
the landlord no way surprised that two such bloods should seek 
entertamment at his humble hostelry. Dicky Salter was evidently 
a frequent visitor. 

When they were alone,- Charley Bowers, whose appearance was 
highly Continental, said with an accent that was decidedly Gal- 
ilean: 

" Dick, my boy, I am glad to find you in such excellent feather." 

"WeU, luck is on my side at present," answered his friend, 
" and you have arrived just in the nick of time to make our 
fortune ; I wanted just such * a pal' as you." 

^^ Sacre tonnerre!'^ said the other. "A fortune's exactly the 
thing I want: I'm tired of travelling; and, Dicky, I confess I 
love my native land, for its inhabitants are more easily done than 
any other I have met with." 

^* Where are you from now ?" 

" Paris. Two years ago I was banished by the Sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex ; forced to abandon the pigeons of London, I flew to the 
other side of the water, and devoted the first months of my sojourn 
to saute le coup and slipping the deuce. The rest of my time I 
have employed in exhibiting my proficiency to my pleasure and 
treasure seeking countrymen." 

" By the bye, what a queer accent you have !" said Dick. 

" Yes, I pride_myself on my accent. Like a French and English 
dictionary, it appeals to the two nations at once, and is as good as 
an annuity to me. How have you contrived to carry on?" 
f " By the turf," replied Dicky. " Luck has hitherto smiled upon 
me, and I am reckoned as safe as any man at *the Comer.'" 

"Dick, I congratulate you. I see an independency," said 
Charley, "without the fear of any of those low Acts of 
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Parliament. But you were always lucky. What have you on hand 
that I am wanted?" 

"About a week ago I fell in with a Mr. Jacob Culpepper, a 
retired grocer, with some 20,000?., I have heard. He is mad for a 
sporting reputation, and '^ 

"Don't insult me by details," said Charley; "and am I to 
honour Culpepper with my acquaintance ?" 

" Exactly! and if you could pass yourself off for a marquis for a 
month or two, so much the better." 

"Certainly," replied Charley, "if you will find the money; 
though, I should say, a chevalier would be a better title : counts 
and marquises are a little blown." 

"As you like," answered Dicky. " I only wanted a genius like 
yourself, to make matters certain." 

He had scarcely ceased speaking, when a portly man with closely 
cropped hair and a red face entered the room, and making a bow 
said respectfully : 

" Your servant, gentlemen." 

"Well, Kingston, how have you succeeded? Can Gallop be 
made safe?" asked Dickey of the new comer. 

The man glanced at Bowers, and by an inclination of his head 
appeared to ask " Who's your friend ?" 

" Oh ! the Chevalier is all right," said Dicky. " He stands in 
with us." 

" Oh ! wery well, sir ; then I'll make bould to say, I've shook 
Mr. Gallop's morals a bit, and he only wants the actual persuader 
to settle him. I promised to run down by the night coach on 
Thursday, and see him again." 

A pause ensued, whilst Kingston received a steaming glass of 
brandy-and-water from the landlord, who was too well bred to 
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interrapt his customers by venturing to say more than — "A 
shilling, sir." 

" And now, Charley, as we are to work together, let me introduce 
Mr. Bowers to Joe Kingston ; a worthy fellow, who will do any- 
thing for money — ^won't you, Joe ?'* 

"Without vanity, sirj I may say I would," answered the object 
of this panegyric. 

"What shall we call you, Charles?" asked Mr. Salter. 

" What say you to the Chevalier St. Charles ?" 

" Good. Now, Joe, how can we give the Chevalier a character 
with old Culpepper?" 

"Nothing better," said Joe, rubbing his ear with one hand and 
scratching his head with his pipe — "nothing better than a job- 
chariot, with me on the box and my John behind. I know of two 
first-rate second-hand scarlet-and-wliite liveries that I've had my 
eye on for this month past." 

"And who's John?" asked Dicky. 

" My eldest son, gentlemen. He goes out as footman : I had 
him christened John on purpose." 

" Well, St. Charley, are you satisfied with my friend Joe here ?" 
said Bowers. 

" Certainement,'' replied the Chevalier ; " Mr. Kingston would be 
an honour to any hammercloth." 

"You do me proud, sir," said Joe; "though I will say this for 
myself, I always makes a pint to look after what 's to come." 

So having arranged to meet at a certain stable-yard, where Mr. 
Culpepper was to look at a horse belonging to " Captain" Salter, 
the two friends left Mr. Kingston to the enjoyment of his grog and 
meditations. 

It was a day or two after the preceding conversation that Mr. 
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Firkin took me with him to visit his old friend the grocer. We 
were well received, and Mrs. Culpepper pressed Firkin so much to 
leave me with her, whilst he went cheese-tasting in the City, that 
at last we both consented. After going through a course of pre- 
serves, cakes, and oranges, I was left in the drawing-room to amuse 
myself with a book of sporting prints, a recent acquisition of the 
would-be sporting Mr. Culpepper. 

I had been thus engaged for some time when the worthy couple 
entered the room without regarding me, and a wonderful metamor- 
phosis had taken place in the appearance of the grocer. He was 
in buckskin-breeches, top-boots, and a green coaiee^ aU evidently 
" spick and span" new. 

" Well, Jacob," said Mrs. Culpepper, " I must say I like you 
better in your old blue coat and drabs. You look now uncommonly 
like an over-fed charity-boy." (Jacob was rather more fiilly 
developed than an Adonis ought to be.) " I know what all this 
will end in. You'll be mad enough some day to get on horse- 
back, and then you'll be brought home on a truck or a wheel- 
barrow." 

No Englishman likes to have his horsemanship questioned, 
especially when he has given eighty guineas, as Mr. Culpepper had 
done the day before, to his friend the Captain, for one of " the 
quietest, cleverest things that ever looked through a bridle ;"^ 
so Mr. Culpepper's reply will not, therefore, bear repeating. 

"Well, Jacob, do as you like," said his anxious helpmate; 
" only in justice to me, I hope you will make your will before you 
mount." 

" That's the most unfeeling remark that a wife could address to a 
husband," said Culpepper. " Women seem to look upon widow- 
hood as a promissory note, that is sure to come due, aud deter- 
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mine to be prepared with the means to meet it. You know I was 
always fond of the tmf, and now I've got the means I'll enjoy 
myself." 

" Ah ! do ; never mind your poor wife. I used to have some- 
thing to amuse me when we lived in Barbican ; but now I mus'n't 
go into my kitchen, because it 's ungenteel ; I mus'n't visit the 
Greens, because they're vulgar. I'm vulgar, and like them all the 
better for being so too." 

An apparition now appeared at the door, which, young as I was, 
filled me with wonder and admiration. It was Aaron, Culpepper's 
groom, a man about five-and-forty, and who evidently had been 
recently imported into his livery, which was a light-blue with red 
facings. The splendour of his costume was diminished, however, 
by the addition of a pair of grocer's sleeves, and an apron fastened 
behind with a brass button, shaped like a heart. 

** Here's a letter," said Aaron. 

"Here's a letter!" repeated Culpepper: "a letter, sir, if you 
please." 

" I never said * sir' in Barbican," replied Aaron. 

" Very likely, but you 'U say ' sir' for the fiiture," Mr. Culpepper 
added. " Why, what have you got on ?" 

" Only my apron and sleeves," answered Aaron. " I'm ashamed 
of myself without 'em — I ain't respectable." 

"Well, you can go, sir; you can get another situation," said 
Jacob. 

"Oh! yes," replied Aaron; "that's very likely! I've lived 
with you ever since I left the charity-school, and now I'm to be set 
adrift this figure ! No, it 's eighteen years to-day since I thrashed 
you in the back kitchen ; and you said to me, * Aaron, now we're 
friends! if ever I get into business you shaU live with me.'" 
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"And that's why I don't discharge yon," said Culpepper, red 
with anger. " You have been a faithful servant to me, and you 
shall go into the country. I'U allow you a guinea a week." 

"Don't go, Aaron!" interposed Mrs. Culpepper. 

" I won't, missus," said Aaron. " His sudden good fortune has 
made him queer in his head, and I won't leave him. AU I ask is, 
let me clean the windows every morning, roast the coffee on the 
fire-shovel, and grind it afterwards, polish the knives and boots, 
and feel like a retired light-porter, and I shall be happy." 

" Do what you like ! have what you like ! only keep out of my 
sight as much as possible," cried the irritated ex-grocer. 

" Very well, sir," said Aaron, cooUy, and then added, " Oh ! I 
forgot ! the man that brought that letter is waiting for an answer." 

" Then why didn't you say so before ?" 

"'Cos we got talking about something else— sir," answered 
Aaron. " He can't be dull, because there's another man on the 
door-steps with him. A man with hearthstones, missus; he 
wanted me to give sixpence for seven ! as though I didn't know 
the value of hearthstones!" and the unceremonious servant and 
his vulgar mistress enjoyed a hearty laugh together at the sugges- 
tion. 

The note was from a house-agent, and the answer which Cul- 
pepper sent was, " Yes, certainly." 

When Aaron had left the room, the worthy grocer placed his 
arm round what was once the waist of his cara sposa, and said, 
" Come, Sally, don't let us quarrel now we have plenty. See here, 
what I have done. 'Messrs. Gogo and Co. beg to apprize Mr. 
Culpepper that they can close with the proprietor of Dahlia 
Cottage, Epsom, for the race week, if he desires it.* You heard 
my answer, and aU for you, SaUy." 
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" Jacob ! Jacob," replied Mrs. Culpepper, " I must be vulgar, 
and say, * gammon.' " 

Aaron returned with another card — ^that of " Captain Salter ; ** 
and the advent of that gentleman put the ex-grocer into a violent 
flutter, as he considered him a swell of the first water. 

'* You never let the Captain see you with that apron on ? " 
cried Culpepper. 

" Of course I did ; you don't think I'd be seen without it ! " 
replied Aaron. 

" Dolt, idiot, ass ! " exclaimed the infliriated master. 

" Who's keeping the gentleman waiting now, I should like to 
know ? " asked Aaron, coolly. 

"There, show him up! Show him up!" and Culpepper's 
pardonable irritation was not diminished by hearing Aaron bawl 
from the landing, " Hi ! Captain Salter, you're to come up here ! " 

The Captain was well received, and formally introduced to Mrs. 
Culpepper, and managed so well, that he succeeded in obtaining 
an invitation for himself and St. Charles. 

Their conversation then turned on the approaching Derby ; and 
the Captain asked carelessly whether Culpepper had done anything 
on the race. 

" Not at present ! " said the ex-grocer, actually blushing at the 
admission. 

" Then take my advice, back the favourite. The Chevalier St. 
Charles is very sweet on the Field ; but I am confident, and have 
backed Woodman for three thousand already." 

The amount staggered old Culpepper. 

It is now so many years ago since these events took place, that 
few of our readers will remember the year when Woodman was 
first favourite for the Derby. He was the property of a Mr. 
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Warren, who ran horses occasionally, quite as a matter of amuse- 
ment, and from a love of the sport. Culpepper was interested in 
Mr. Warren's success, as most of the grocer's relatives were 
tenants of the Squire, and Salter having discovered his partiality, 
laid his desperate plan accordingly. It seemed as if Fortune 
played into his hand, for before he took his leave of Culpepper, 
Aaron announced the arrival of " Cousin John," as that very free 
and easy servitor chose to name the next visitor. 

It was Culpepper's cousin John, who, having heard of Jacob's 
good fortune, had come up a-begging, he said ; for there was one 
of Squire Warren's farms va<jant. He had seen the Squire that 
morning, and had been told that if he could get two hundred 
pounds, he might have the farm. 

" John, you shall have the money, and more if you want it, 
lad," said Jacob, shaking his cousin's hand very heartily; and 
Mr. Culpepper never made a better investment in his life than he 
did in that promise to cousin John. 

Mr. Culpepper made rapid progress in the art of book-making 
under the guidance of "Captain" Salter; and finding the 
Chevalier St. Charles so sweet upon the Field, he had no difficulty 
in making a considerable investment on Woodman. 

How Joe Kingston "got at" Mr. Warren's trainer I cannot 
teU, but the result is now " on the books," and embodied in the 
conclusion of this nearly veritable story. 

Mr. Culpepper, through cousin John's business, had become 
acquainted with Mr. Warren, and that gentleman had accepted 
for himself and daughter the hospitality of Dahlia Cottage on 
the Derby day. Captain Salter and his friend the Chevalier 
were of course of the party; and Mr. Joe Kingston was in 
attendance on his master, to the intense disgust of Aaron, 

K 2 
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who remained to " clear away ^ when the party started for the 
course. 

" I suppose the governors will dine here after the races," said 
Joe, helping himself to the half of a cold chicken. 

" Of course they will," replied Aaron. " Your governors do it 
nicely; they've kuown master about three weeks, and have 
doubled his butcher's bill." 

" That's life, Aaron— life ! " 

** Then it's very economical to them as pays — ^visits. Then, 
here's you, too, feeding away like an alderman. I know if anybody 
asked master to dinner in Barbican, they didn't expect him to 
bring his light-porter." 

" Ah ! but you didn't keep a trap," remarked Joe. 

" No, but we kept a truck ; and on one or two occasions the 
governor wouldn't have objected to have gone home by that con- 
veyance." 

The first bell now rung, and Joe Kingston, making what he 
called "matrimony " of the remaining port and sherry, drank off 
about a pint of Avine and started to the course. 

Aaron cared nothing for racing, and quite as little for his 
master's new friends ; and so he remained at Dahlia Cottage, little 
thinking what a house of mourning it was to become. 

The Derby had been run, the favourite had lost by nearly a 
distance, and Mr. and Mrs. Culpepper had returned alone to 
Dahlia Cottage. 

The murder was out. The ex-grocer had backed Woodman for 
a large stake, and could not make out the amount. His wife, you 
may be sure, did not fail to improve the occasion. 

" This comes of your sporting propensities," said she ; " you 
would be somebody." 
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"And I am somebody," cried the half-mad man; "I'm your 
husband, and shall allow you a separate maintenance." 

" Take it, missus — ^take it," said Aaron, " while you can get it ; 
he'U be in the workhouse in a year or two." 

" The workhouse ! " shouted Culpepper ; " pack up, and be off 
this instant." 

" I shan't go till my month's up," said Aaron. " I'm entitled 
to a month's wages or a month's warning, and I shall take the 
warning. Missus '11 need a protector." 

Another sufferer now arrived, and turned the fire from Culpepper, 
who instantly beat a retreat into the house ; no other than Squire 
Warren, accompanied by his daughter. It was a sad sight to see 
the fine old English gentleman so moved — moved even to tears. 
The truth had to be told. For years his expenditure had been 
beyond his means, and a foolish pride would not let him retrench. 
His stud had been a passion, and he could not part from it. He 
had always resisted betting until this year, when, confident in the 
powers of his horse, and in the hope of retrieving his fortunes, he 
commissioned one Chancewell to back Woodman on his account. 
The Uability must be met, and he and his child would be exiles 
for years. 

The jockey who had ridden Woodman had been long in the 
Squire's service, and he now entered the garden, where the whole 
party were assembled, without waiting to be announced. 

John Trusty had a terrible tale to tell. He boldly declared 
that the horse had been hocussed. Yesterday, in his gallop, he 
was all life ; to-day he had reeled under him, and would have 
fallen after the race had not Gallop led him from the course 
himself. John Trusty did not hesitate to accuse Gallop of foul 
play. The Squire would not believe for some time that one to 
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whom he had shown great kindness could be such a villain ; but 
Gallop (who never before left a horse that had run) came upon 
the scene to accuse himself, as most cowardly rogues do. It 
would occupy too much time and space to tell how this was done ; 
but when the proof had culminated almost to conviction, Mr. 
Warren said — 

" You have betrayed and ruined me, George Gallop." 

" Not ruined ! " cried Gallop ; " you never bet — ^I've not brought ^ 
want to your doors." 

" Ruined ! George," repeated the Squire. " This villanous act 
must be instantly made known. John Trusty, come with us." 

"Stop, Squire," said Salter. "As you are a great loser, your 
word may be doubted." 

" By whom ? " asked Warren, haughtily. " My own bets I pay 
where they are honourably won." 

" And be ruined ! " replied Salter. " I know Chancewell. Be 
silent, and not a shilling shall be asked of you." 

" My honour, sir, is the best legacy of my father — that I can 
preserve. Look to yourself, Captain Salter. Gallop, follow me." 

" Nay, sir," implored Gallop, " don't take me down among old 
faces ; don*t let them scowl at me. master, master ! hear how 
I was tempted." 

The Squire was inexorable, and threatened to send for a con- 
stable ; and so they went their way, to tell such a tale as is seldom 
found in the annals of the turf. 

The Squire's determination was a fatal blow to the scheme of 
the confederated swindlers ; but as Culpepper had not been present 
at the recent revelations, St. Charles proposed that lie should, in 
consideration of the largeness of Culpepper's losses, compound 
with him, and take immediate payment for half the amount. 
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St. Charles pretending that he had urgent business calling him to 
France instantly. 

The rme succeeded, and Jacob gladly gave his friends a cheque 
for three thousand pounds, and at the same time a request that 
they would leave Dahlia Cottage forthwith, and never trouble him 
with their acquaintance farther. St. Charles, alias Charley 
Bowers, was not slow to avail himself of this dismissal, thinking 
it prudent to leave Salter to watch the enemy whilst he made sure 
of the plunder. 

In about an hour, the Captain was ready to make his adteux, 
and was chaffi)ig his deluded friend, when Mr. Warren, John 
Culpepper, and Mr. B — (an eminent London solicitor) presented 
themselves. 

" So, sir," said Warren, addressing Salter, " your share in this 
infamous transaction is known, and the law shall not be idle, if 
you should escape detection before you reach a place of safety, for 
here your life is hardly worth a button." 

" Indeed," said Salter, coolly, turning very pale nevertheless, 
the whole danger of his position suddenly presenting itself. " It's 
lucky I have the means of defending myself thanks to Mr. Cul- 
pepper's cheque for three thousand pounds." 

** Gentlemen," said cousin John, " you had better hear what Mr. 
B — has to say, I fancy." 

" My communication is as brief as I am afraid it will be unplea- 
sant," said the lawyer. " Mr. Culpepper, a will has been found, 
by which your property is bequeathed to Mr. John Culpepper; and 
as I was the means of putting you in possession, I am also the 
cause of your present embarrassment. I have felt it my duty to 
lodge a distringas at your banker's ; so consequently, * Captain,' 
your cheque is not of the least value." 
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Dicky Salter was confounded. 

"Ha! ha!" Jacob cried and laughed alternately. **I do 
believe, under other circumstances, I should have broken my heart ; 
but as you are diddled, you scoundrel, I can only rejoice." 

Dicky Salter and Charles Bowers were obliged to fly from 
England, and whether they were hung or drowned nobody cares. 

John Culpepper remembered Jacob's oflFer of assistance ; and so, 
as the old shop in Barbican was to let, and as Mrs. Culpepper 
declared she had never been happy since they left it, nor had 
Aaron either, it was taken and opened once more by "Jacob 
Culpepper, grocer and tea-dealer." 

John, with his fall purse, stood by " The Squire," who, thinking 
that good tenants should be encouraged, did not hesitate to accept 
of his assistance. 

And so ends my tale of " Nevee won till it's lost ! " 



THE MONSTER NUGGET. 



I GENEEALLY take up my hunting quarters at the White Hart 
at Bastock. Do not be alarmed ; I am not going to bore you with 
a story of a run, or the praise of my horses (good as they are), for 
I know what it is to listen to men who fancy their favourite sport 
is the only one worth following. I seldom dine with either of my 
brothers, for one has Izaak Walton by rote, and the other can 
quote every line of Colonel Walker. I flatter myself I know 
better. 

The White Hart stands at the lower end of Bastock, at the foot 
of a gentle rise, leading to the turnpike. In the jfront of the inn 
is a row of low posts and chains, upon which I usually sit when the 
weather is fine, and smoke my matutinal cigar. The main street 
forms itself into a letter Y, one branch leading to the quiet old 
church, and the other to the busy market-place. Once on a time 
I don't know how many coaches passed through Bastock, and 
there are stable legends that take one's breath away to listen 
to at the White Hart of the incredibly small number of seconds 
required to change the "Boyal Independent" when it run opposi- 
tion to the " True Blue." Those dear old coaching days I I have 
a great respect for the railway interest^ but I must say there has 
been no pleasure — emphaiicallj pleasure — in travelling since the 
abolition of stage-coaches. Oh, yes, I grant all that! Civilisa- 
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tion — ends of the earth brought together — time is money — anni- 
hilation of space. Very true, and quite right into the bargain ; 
but who takes his place in a " first class " with the same anticipa- 
tions of enjoyment as he mounted the box of Charley Newman's 
" Item ?" Who feels the same tingle of delight at the whistle and 
screech of the "Pluton"or "Fireater" as he did at the "All 
right !" and tantantara of the " Marquis of Lansdowne's," whilom 
for some thirty years guard to the Louth mail ? Who will men- 
tion in the same breath the bun (pah !) and the soda-water (pish !) 
served by a beauty as solemn as Atropos at the Eattlecash Station 
to the glass of—" whatever you like," dispensed by pretty, smiling 
Polly at the White Hart, the second change out of London ? And 
having 

Delighted swill'd the large, luxurious draught, 

and lighted a pleasant weed (by the bye, the only unadulterated 
article of consumption in London, according to Dr. Hassall. Hear 
that and rejoice, ye fumigenous mortals !) and having presented 
another to the coachman, away again, crashing along through the 
invigorating air, silently enjoying the beautiful prospects stretched 
every way around, or listening to a pleasant story of man or horse 
to the journey's end. Eei mihil But I was bom before railways, 
and may be prejudiced. You must not mind my digressions, 
because I am not a professed story-teller, and must be allowed to 
get on my own way. 

I was at my accustomed place one glorious April morning, and, 
although mentally abusing the blessed sun for destroying all 
chance of a good scenting-day, I could not be insensible to the 
tranquillising influence of the balmy air and cheerful light as it 
played about the roofe and projecting gables of the quiet homes of 
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Bastock. So peaceful was the time that it was difficult to imagine 
that human passions ever disturbed the indwellers"of the place, or 
that other than Peace and Goodwill were the inmates. I had not 
then heard the story of Peter Lackpenny, a miserly old hunks, 
upon whom I had wasted a large amount of sympathy, as I had 
seen him shuffling about Bastock in a gown of grey duffel, patched 
and dirty enough for a scarecrow. Peter had passed his days in 
Bastock, and had fomented aU the quarrels in that otherwise 
peaceful place — at least so it was said at the White Hart. He 
belonged to one of the professions — I will not say which, because 
it may be supposed I give way to popular prejudice ; but it was 
neither physic nor divinity; and, though he professed to have 
made nothing by his amiable pursuit, it turned out he had saved 
nearly 5000/., which, by great retributive justice, was ultimately 
the death of him. Many years ago Peter had a sister who had 
married unfortunately, so far as worldly prosperity was concerned ; 
but her troubles were soon over, as she died three years after her 
marriage, leaving a boy and a tender-hearted husband behind her, 
the latter of whom, it was said, so pined after his wife that he died 
too, and the care of the child, Johnny Twister, devolved upon his 
maternal uncle, Peter Lackpenny ;— and precious care he took of 
his nephew! He sent him to school, it is true, because some 
learning was necessary to enable the boy to get his own living. He 
clothed him, but his costume was very much after that of the 
ancient Britons, exhibiting rather more flesh than broadcloth, and 
he fed him, it was supposed, because Johnny continued to exist. 
True, there were many soft-hearted people who fimcied that they 
saw hunger always written in the boy's face, and kindly gave him 
stray lumps of pudding and odd slices of bread and butter ; and 
no one recollects the lad reftising either. The only thing of aa 
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educational character of which Peter seems to have been prodigal 
was that preparation fix)m the tree of knowledge called the rod, and 
of that little Johnny was known to have considerably more than, 
was thought to be good for him. Morning, noon, and night was he 
undergoing " discipline," as Peter called it ; and yet, strange to 
say, Johnny Twister grew up the greatest liar and ne'er-do-weel 
in Bastock. Peter had whipped all the original Adam out of him, 
and driven in an evil spirit, for not a week passed as the lad grew 
up but some small roguery or dishonourable action was proved 
against him. At last matters became so bad that Peter turned his 
nephew out of doors, declaring that he was a disgrace to his 
family, and the sooner he starved or drowned himself the better 
for Johnny and the county. There were some people weak enough 
to think that Peter was wrong — that, as he had sown the harvest, 
he ought to reap it, although it were only a crop of thistles. Peter 
was not ass enough for that, however ; but foreseeing that Johnny 
only promised labour in vain, left him to the winds of heaven. 
Johnny hung about Bastock for some time during the summer, 
lolling against sunny walls, or sleeping under the shady sides of 
them aU day, and disappearing no one knew where at nightfall. 
How he lived was partly a mystery, but he really seemed to be 
getting flesh, when it came to be whispered about that numerous 
pieces of cold bacon and other viands were disappearing nightly in 
a very supernatural manner from the larders of Bastock. By one 
consent the finger of suspicion was pointed at Johnny Twister ; 
and an inhuman old grocer, who had lost half a sucking-pig, had 
the cruelty to tell him so. Poor Johnny took this information so 
much to heart that he left his native village the same night, and I 
believe it was generally understood at the time that nobody was 
anxious for his return. But he did return ; and I saw him on the 
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evening of the very April morning to which I have referred. We 
had had a very remarkable ran that day, considering the badness 
of the scent. We met at Crickley Church Green (close to the 
churchyard, in ord^r to solace the mams of some of the old sports- 
men who lie beneath its green mounds, I suppose), drew Sitting- 
bury Wood blank, but found a fine dog-fox at Langley Bottom, 
went away pointing to Greystock, where the hounds threw up for 
a few minutes, but, hitting the scent without a cast being made, 
run him to Trackley Cross, and Hold hard ! I forgot ; I pro- 
mised to be silent concerning the Noble Science, and I will be so. 
Well, on the evening of that day, I was at my accustomed seat, 
when a low, rakish-looking fellow, mounted on an unmistakable 
screw, rode up to the White Hart. It was not the first hostel he 
had visited in his ride — that was evident as his bleared eye and 
disordered dress gave indications of potations pottle deep. If his 
appearance had not betrayed his condition, the tipsy voice with 
which he summoned my respected host, Markwell, would have 
sufficiently attested it. 

"Hollo, Markwell, old fell-ow!" he bawled out, so that all 
Bastock might have heard him had they been so minded. " Mark- 
well, old fell-ow, where are you ?*' 

The summons was obeyed, and I saw instantly that mine host 
recognised his visitor with surprise and displeasure. 

"What, don't you know me, old cock?" said the new-comer. 
" Ring the ostler's bell, and we'U have a glass of brandy-and-water, 
and I'll let you know who I am." He prepared to dismount. 

" You had better keep where you are," said Markwell, to my utter 
astonishment, " for I know you well enough. You had better ride 
on, for you get nothing in my house, Mr. Twister, or anywhere 
else in Bastock, if I'm not much mistaken." 
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Tlic tipsy man's face became almost black with passion, and the 
oaths lie uttered were of such tremendous import that I trembled 
to hear them, and I have heard some swearing in my time. It 
was clear that Markwell was not to be frightened, and Mr. Twists, 
having exhausted himself, drove his spurs into the poor brute 
which carried him, and rode off shouting and gesticulating like a 
demon. 

" You have lost a pleasant customer," said I. " Who is he ?" 

" His name is John Twister, sir," replied Markwell, " the nephew 
of the old man whose mean appearance attracted your attention 
the last season you were here. The old man died a year ago last 
January." 

Mine host told me as much of Peter Lackpenny's history as I 
have narrated to you, and then went on with the subsequent 
adventures of Mr. John Twister. 

Some three or four years after the sudden disappearance fiom 
Bastock of that worthy young gentleman, the gold discoveries in 
Australia were made known to Europe, and the effect upon the 
enterprising population of England is remembered by every one. 
Old Lackpenny heard of this new Eldorado, and the conviction 
that age had deprived him of the power of profiting by those dis- 
coveries nearly drove him out of his wits. He would talk of 
nothing but nuggets, placers, and gold-dust, until he fairly cried 
at the golden visions which he was too old to realise. It seemed, 
however, that Fortune had resolved that he should share in her 
golden favours, and by means the least anticipated by any one in 
Bastock. One morning old Lackpenny was surprised at receiving 
a letter bearing the London postmark, and in the handwriting of 
his disreputable nephew, John Twister. Never was missive more 
ungraciously received. It was tossed contemptuously upon the 
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table unopened, and was railed at as containing another beggar's 
petition, to be read and thrown into the fire, and narrowly 
escaped that fate without the preliminary perusal. A storm, how- 
ever, kept Lackpenny withindoors, and more from listlessness than 
curiosity he broke the envelope. The letter, which at first he 
scarcely read with attention, suddenly appeared to interest him 
greatly. His face became flushed, and his keen, grey eyes were 
extended and fixed intently upon the paper in his hand. And no 
wonder, for the statement communicated was of gold : gold in such 
abundance that even Peter's covetousness had hardly extended 
beyond it. He could scarcely believe his eyes, but there was the 
fact vouched for by an extra<jt from a colonial newspaper. And 
John Twister, his scapegrace, abandoned nephew, had become a 
rich man; and not only had forgiven Peter all the past, but 
invited him to London to share someway — John did not say how 
— in the good fortune which had befallen him. The letter said, 
and the cutting from the newspaper confirmed it, that four adven- 
turers at Queenover diggings had discovered a monster nugget 
of gold, valued at five thousand pounds. The lucky finders had 
proceeded to England with their treasure, and John Twister's 
letter told to his delighted uncle of their safe arrival, and that he 
(Johnny) was one. He requested his uncle to hasten on the 
receipt of the letter to London, vaguely hinting that there was 
business to be done by which the old man might be advantaged. 
In a minute Peter was decided ; he saw not the rain streaming 
down the window-panes, neither heard he the wind roaring in his 
smokeless chimney, but, taking from a secret drawer in an old 
bureau a large, rusty, leather pocket-book, and without which he 
never went far from home, he wrapped himself in a faded blue- 
camlet cloak, which had seen many years' service, and made the 
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best of his way to the raikoai The old cloak let in the rain 
through its timewom seams, and Peter took his place in a third- 
class carriage, shivering with cold, but rendered quite insensible to 
it by the mental exercise of building a golden castle, the founda- 
tion of which was Johnny Twister's letter. Arrived in London, 
he found his noiv excellent nephew waiting to receive him; but, 
had that worthy young man not acknowledged the uncle, Peter 
would scarcely have recognised Johnny. The diggings, perhaps, 
had done their work, and left traces on the nephew's face quite as 
marked as a long course of dissipation would have done. Peter 
generously saw in them the records only of hard fare, patient toil, 
and anxious watchings ; and for the first time for five-and-twenty 
years he folded his sister's son to his bosom. Our space will not 
allow us to linger over this touching reconciliation, but we will at 
once introduce Peter to the other fortunate adventurers of Queen- 
over. They were men of the same stamp as John Twister, but 
were dressed in the red shirts and long water-boots which they 
had worn at the diggings. Peter received a hearty welcome, 
enhanced by a plain but plentiful repast which was awaiting his 
arrival. Some capital whiskey-punch having been brewed by 
Johnny, the conversation became free and friendly, and it required 
but little circumlocution on Johnny's part to obtain the consent of 
his partners to show their treasure to the uncle, of whom they had 
heard him speak so frequently when the world lay, as it were, 
between them. One of the men locked the door, and, taking a 
chair, placed his back against the keyhole. The others, with some 
difficulty, dragged from beneath the bed a battered portmanteau, 
which, being unlocked and unstrapped, was opened, and displayed 
to the gaze of the gold-adoring Peter the monster nugget in all its 
auriferous beauty, Peter clasped his hands in wonder, and then 
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gently stroked the insensate metal as though it were sensible of 
his caress. He tried to lift it, but his strength was not equal to 
the task ; and he had never believed, until that moment, that there 
was any quantity of gold he could not have carried. 

And then he listened, with mouth agape, to the wondrous story 
of the finding of the monster nugget. How the four diggers had 
worked and worked, until they almost despaired, when Johnny hit 
upon this " reef of gold ; " how they released it from its native 
soil, and wrapped it in an old sugar-bag, and placed it in a secret 
place of the hole; how they feared that their mighty treasure 
might tempt some of the unscrupulous diggers to murder them for 
their wealth; and how they had hidden it in a wheel-barrow, 
under empty tubs and straw litter, and then buried it beneath 
their rude dining-table in their tent until the time came to convey 
their precious charge to Melbourne ; how they kept watch over it, 
day and night, for four days and four nights, until arrived at 
Melbourne, they could speak without reserve of their unparalleled 
success to the wonder of all. They showed him where they had 
filed away a portion of the lump to assay the value of the gold, 
and gave him to keep — ^yes, to keep without charge — the melted 
produce. 

The nugget being carefully replaced and the punch finished, 
Peter's companions retired to their separate rooms, the honour of 
guarding the nugget being confided to Johnny, as the original 
finder. When uncle and nephew were alone, Johnny locked the 
door, as his companion had done previously, and, to make them- 
selves secure from observation, stuffed the keyhole with paper. 
Peter was somewhat puzzled by these proceedings until he reflected 
upon the value of the charge confided to his nephew's safe keeping : 
that worthy young man had, however, his own reasons for the 
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pi-ecautions he had taken. Carefiilly collecting the cinders and 
waste coal from the fender, he built up the decaying fire, and 
seemed as careful of the fuel as his miserly relation could have 
been. After a pause he said : — 

" Uncle, since I last saw you I have thought much upon my 
past and future life, and I have come to the conclusion that you 
have been always right and I always wrong." 

" Glad to hear it, my dear child ; very glad," exclaimed Peter. 

" Yes ; and so am I to say it. I have arrived at the conclusion 
that, preach as they will, the only real happy man is a rich one, 
and I am resolved to be rich," said Johnny, emphatically slapping 
his knee. 

" Well, you are rich, though not very rich," observed Peter. 

" But I will be, uncle ; I will be ten times as rich before another 
year is over my head." 

" Dear me ! How ? how ? " asked Peter. " I shouldn't mind a 
partnership if you could make it clear." 

"That's it, that's why I sent for you to London," said Johnny, 
in a suppressed tone. " You saw that,'' pointing to the portman- 
teau under the bed. Peter nodded his head rapidly. " It is worth 
six thousand pounds, and I found it ; had I been alone it would 
have been mine, all mine, uncle Peter ! " 

" What a pity you had them with you ! what a pity we hadn't 
been together ! " sighed Peter, casting up his eyes to the ceiling. 

"That's past wishing for now," said Johnny, in the same 
subdued voice as before ; " but if we can't secure all the prize, we 
may have the lion's share yet." 

" How ? how ? " eagerly asked Peter, drawing his chair closer to 
his nephew. 

"When the nugget was examined in Melbourne," whispered 
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Johnny, " it was thought to contain a third at least of quartz, 
which made it worth about three thousand pounds. We, however, 
caused its value to be stated at what you saw in the piece of 
Melbourne newspaper I sent you. Siuce we have been home I was 
entrusted to get it assayed, and I am assured, from calculations 
made by the gold-dealer, that if the nugget were melted it would 
prove to be nearly all gold, and worth between five and six 
thousand pounds. Now, uncle Peter, though I found the gold, I 
need not find the value for the benefit of others, the more especially 
as my partners are rogues enough to deceive aay one they can for 
their advantage ; so much so that, believing the Melbourne value 
to be the true one, they would consent that you should believe it 
to be worth the greater sum." 

*' Me ! Why me ? " exclaimed Peter. 

" Hush ! " said the nephew, " speak low. Because they believe, 
from wnat I have said at odd times, that you might become 
purchaser." 

" Me ! What do you mean ? I've no money. Can scarce keep 
body and soul together." 

" Uncle," said Johnny, rather sternly, " let the time be past for 
humbug between us. Let us speak as men who, having a common 
interest, have at least common confidence iu each other. I know 
you have money at your command, and I have the means (Johnny 
pointed to the old portmanteau) to double the sum you may 
venture. That gold yonder is worth six thousand pounds: by 
purchasing it for 3500?. my greedy partners will believe they have 
done you when, in reality, we shall be the gaiuers of two thousand 
pounds at least." 

Peter was startled at the boldness of this proposition, and for 
some time could not bring his mind to contemplate such an 
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enormous investment. The worthy pair sat late into the nighty 
however, and before they sought to sleep they had arranged a plan 
to accomplish their projected villany. 

We have no desire to record the lies and shifts employed to 
eflfect the bargain, but sure enough Peter Lackpenny and the 
monster nugget arrived together at Bastock on the morning of 
Christmas Eve, 185 — . The treasure was concealed in a large 
packing-case, marked "Ironmongery," and the railway officials 
marvelled at the recklessness of Peter in travelling with such an 
additional weight of luggage. Nor were the good people of 
Bastock less surprised when they saw John Twister and his uncle 
walking down the street apparently the best friends in the world. 
Nor was their wonder lessened when, late in the evening, a bright 
light was seen shining through the window of Peter Lackpenny, 
and a cheerful volume of smoke wreathing from his chimney. 
There was a chorus of voices — strange voices, too — chanting the 
burden of some wild drinking-song, followed by roars of boisterous 
laughter that shook the old walls of Peter's dwelling, and mingled 
strangely with the church bells ringing in the advent of Christmas 
Day. Just before midnight a four-wheeled chaise was brought to 
the door, and Peter and his noisy visitors came out into the street. 
Their parting was as boisterous as their carouse, and ended at last 
in their forcing old Peter into the chaise to pay the toll of the 
turnpike-gate which stood at the end of the village. 

In vain did Peter Lackpenny protest, and as vainly did he 
invoke the intercession of his nephew, who only laughed at him, 
and said the ride would do him good. 

John Twister was the last to leave the house and mount 
the carriage. 

Their shouts and laughter were still audible in the distance 
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when a lurid light streamed from the half-closed door of Peter's 
house, followed by clouds of dense smoke, that climbed up the 
wall and hung about the roof as though loth to depart. A 
crackling of wood, and more light and smoke, and the truth became 
evident. Peter's house was on fire. The old man returning from 
his compulsory ride was almost the first to discover his mis- 
fortune, and the few neighbours who had assembled to render 
assistance were terrified by his shrieks and frantic appearance. 
His first impulse was to rush into the burning house, but the 
smoke and flame drove him back, and then kindly hands restrained 
him. After awhile he became calmer, and a ghastly smile stole 
into his face as he clapped his hands and cried, " Ah, that cannot 
bum! — ^that cannot bum!" The neighbours thought him mad, 
and the more so when he strove to prevent their attempts to 
extinguish the fire. 

" None enter here ! " he cried. " Let it bum to the ground ! 
I am master here, and will have my way. Let it bum ! — ^let it 
bum!" 

There was something terrible in the sight of the spare form of 
the old man attired in his long duffel gown, his arms cast into 
the air and his long white locks tinted by the lurid glare of the 
flames. The roof had fallen in some time ; but from the centre 
of the dwelling there rose up at intervals long tongues of fire 
and columns of dark smoke that puzzled the bystanders. 

It was daylight before the fire had exhausted itself, and Peter's 
home lay before him a mass of smoking mbbish. Yet the old 
man kept up his unceasing march backwards and forwards, and so 
continued throughout Christmas Day, rejecting the food his 
neighbours offered him, and only quenching his thirst with deep 
draughts of water. Every now and then, as the night advanced, 
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he tried the heat of the embers, and at length, when the moon 
had risen, and all had left him to keep his strange watch as he 
pleased, he took a mattock from a shed which had escaped the 
fire and began to rake aside the ashes which covered the spot 
whence the tongues of flame and the black smoke had issued so 
continnonsly. He continued this labour long after the villagers 
were asleep ; and then many were awakened by shrieks and moans, 
made terrible by the stillness of the night. Some rose from their 
beds, and looked forth to learn the meaning of those cries ; whilst 
others, more courageous or more compassionate, suspecting the 
truth, went forth and sought the wreck of Peter's home. There 
they found the wretched creature on his knees — now beating the 
ashes with his hands, now clutching his scanty locks, and shrieking 
or moaning by turns. On the spot he had cleared some molten 
metal glittered in the moonlight. It was not the gold Peter had 
purchased with the scrapings and plunderings of his life, but lead 
— worthless lead, which his treacherous nephew and his confede- 
rates had moulded and plated to resemble the precious lump found 
at Queenover. The biter had been bitten. The wicked sower 
had gathered his harvest of hemlock, and the poison would 
destroy him. Yes ; a year — only a year — ^he mourned his departed 
gold, and then he died. 

No wonder mine host of the White Hart declined the custom 
of Johnny Twister. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A CHRISTMAS 
TURKEY. 



Some few years ago I met with a great sorrow, and as the 
hunting season was at an end, and I conld not resort to my 
usual remedy for vexation, I turned sulky, and went alone to an 
out of the way sea-side place on the coast of Sussex. It was a 
small ship-building town, and one fine July afternoon I was lying 
on the beach listening idly to the hammers and mallets of the ship- 
wrights "closing rivets up" or caulking the sides of some storm- 
worn collier. The noise of a wandering circus band occasionally 
mingled with the sounds of industry, but were all sufficiently 
distant to make the quiet murmuring of the sea more distinct and 
soothing. Between me and the town were oyster-beds, fed by one 
or two creeks which were filled and emptied by the tides, and a 
tract of coarse brown grass which had grown up between the shingle 
long deserted by the sea. I had stolen away, as I have said, from 
a great grief, and sat looking upon the deep green waters, ever 
upheaving and falling as from the action of some mighty heart, 
that, like my own, was full to silence. I had strange dreams that 
day, lying lonely on the beach — dreams of other dreams which had 
made up much of my life which had passed, and, perhaps, of the 
life which is left to me. After a time some schoolboys came 
shouting and laughing across the brown grass to the sea-side, and 
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soon made playfellows of the waves, as though the restless 
vraters had never wrecked mighty ships and drowned hosts of men, 
or torn dovm rocks, and cliffs, and solid masonry. The play 
ended, I was again alone, looking upon the sea, recalling the time 
when I had had such sport, and wondering if any of that merry 
group would ever sit, as I then sat, thankful for the silence and 
the solitude of the quiet shore. The solitude and silence were 
thus disturbed: — 

" If ever I catch you near those oyster-beds again, I'll rope's end 
you till you're as blue-lined as a sailor's shirt." 

The speaker was evidently in earnest, and close behind me. He 
was a fiery-faced, whiteheaded old gentleman, of a nautical build, 
and the boy he held by the collar, and whom he was thus address- 
ing, was seaborn also, as his suit of tar and canvas certified. 

"I wasn't anigh 'em!" cried the boy. "I see another boy 
mucking [loitering] about there, but it wasn't me. You let me 
goa !" And the lad struggled like a dog-fish. 

" I know that it was you," said Captain Crump (I afterwards 
learned the speaker's name) ; " and those periwinkles I found you 
boiling in your mother's teakettle came out of my beds, I've no 
doubt." 

"They wasn't my winkles," replied the boy; "I never eats 
them ; they always terrifies [annoys] me so when I does. You let 
me goa, or I'll kick your bad leg, I will." 

Captain Crump gave his captive another hearty shake and a tap 
on the head with his walking-cane (the boy's skull must have been 
as strong as a cocoanut-shell not to have cracked with the blow), 
receiving a sharp kick in exchange, and the belligerents parted 
company. 

The boy put a few yards between himself and the enemy, wiped 
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his streaming eyes with the back of his hand, and, mounting a 
pile of shingle, bawled out, 

" Captain Crump ! Hallo, Captain Crump ! how did you like 
your Christmas turkee?" 

There was nothing particularly uncivil in the inquiry that I 
could discover, but it hit Captain Crump in a tender part, and set 
him gesticulating like an insane windmill — ^if you will allow me 
such a figure of speech. 

That the Captain was mentally expressing a great deal no one 
could doubt who saw his distended eyes and cheeks, the latter 
being as red as his nose in its normal state, and nothing incom- 
bustible could be redder than that useful and prominent feature of 
Captain Crump's physiognomy. There is nothing new or remark- 
able in a red nose, I am aware. In fact, to mention such a 
distinction is commonplace ; but Captain Crump, owner of the 
oyster and periwinkle beds, was a commonplace character, and he 
had a red nose. 

The boy scampered away over the brown grass like a human 
plover (the oyster-catcher, perhaps), occasionally pausing to utter 
his cry of " Christmas turkee !" until he could no longer be heard, 
but only seen, evidently screaming in defiance of Captain Crump. 

I do not know what there was in my appearance to justify the 
confidence, but the irritated gentleman stopped at the place where 
I was lying, aud without any preface began the explanation of his 
late extraordinary display of temper and annoyance ; aud, to my 
surprise, I confess, I learned that the oysters and periwinkles had 
nothing to do with the matter. 

I was glad to leave my own sad thoughts for a while, and there- 
fore encouraged my new acquaintance to be conmiunicative ; and 
what he told me as we walked over the brown grass to Littletown, 
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and what I gathered from the landlady of the Ship Torbay in the 
course of the ensuing evenmg, I will tell to you if you will listen 
to me. 

On the extreme right of Littletovm, looking towards the sea, 
stands a neat one-storeyed cottage, distinguished by a high flagstaff, 
from which, on high days and holidays, floats the union-jack or 
the Maltese cross, and on other days a man-o'-war's whip flouts any 
breeze that may be stirring. On one side of a neatly-kept garden, 
ornamented here and there with flint boulders and bordered with 
large shingle, is a wire inclosure containing a number of hencoops, 
formerly belonging to an Indiaman wrecked upon the coast in the 
year 18 — . A variety of poultry strut, scratch, and peck away 
their lives within, being carefully, tenderly, and daily fed by Mrs. 
Crump, the kindly, goodnatured spouse of Captain Crump, who is 
the proprietor of the aforesaid cottage, flagpost, flags, garden, 
boulders, shingle, hencoops, and poultry. An old ship's gun for- 
merly stood at the foot of the flagpost ; but, being discharged on 
some occasion of public rejoicing, it proved to have been cracked, 
and burst into a hundred pieces, fortunately doing no other 
damage than destroying all the front windows of Crump Cottage, 
and throwing Mrs. Crump's pet parrot into a fit of convulsions. 
The bird moulted, in consequence, all but its head feathers, and 
looked very like a late Vice-Chancellor in his bathing-dress and 
with his wig on. 

On the extreme left of Littletown stood another villa of more 
urban pretensions, " verandahed, and stuccoed, and cockneyfied," 
according to Captain Crump, but made " snug and comfortable," 
according to the opinion of its owners, Mr. and Mrs. Macgrey; 
and I have no doubt but their estimate was the just one. Mr. 
Alexander Macgrey had made his own way in the world. From 
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carrpng a pedlar's pack, he had secm^ed a small competency in a 
City warehouse, and, having no children to keep him in harness to 
the end of his days, had wisely written the word " Content" at the 
bottom of his last year's balance-sheet and come to settle at his 
wife's birthplace, Littletown. Captain William Crump was also a 
Littletownian, and, as a matter of course, had known Mrs. Mac- 
grey when they were boy and girl together ; but for some un- 
guessed-at reason. Captain Crump resisted all approaches to 
intimacy on the part of the Macgreys — almost treating the gentle- 
man with open rudeness. The ladies were more amiable, and 
never failed to recognise each other at church, or in the very 
small market-place, which boasted of one butcher's stall and a 
greengrocer's barrow, and now and then ventured to give each 
other the state of the weather when they passed in the streets 
The gentlemen bowed, sometimes; although one would have 
supposed that, being so nearly on an equality in point of station 
and education, they would have been glad of each other's society, 
as Littletown was only inhabited by boatbuilders, shipchandlers^ 
and their like. 

Except John Bishopp, general shopkeeper, who added the culti- 
vation of a few acres of land to the vending of the multifarious 
articles of his commercial establishment ; he lived midway between 
the CiTimps and the Macgreys, and made his money out of both.. 
John Bishopp was a jolly sort of man that everybody liked, and, as 
his business took him about the country a good deal, the manage- 
ment of. the shop was principally left to Mrs. Bishopp, who was a 
good woman enough, as times go, although a bit of a shrew. John 
kept her in pretty fair order, and when he stayed rather later than 
he ought to have done over his pipe and alepot, he received (what 
he called) " his supper of carp-pie " with good humour, but alwaya 
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expected to hear no more of his delinquencies in the morning. A 
very wise regulation that of John Bishopp, and young couples 
would do well to adopt it. What say you, dear grandmamma, who 
have had some patching and botching of the matrimonial yoke to 
do in your time ? 

Captain William Crump was, as you may have imagined, a 
Captain by courtesy only. He had amassed money in many ways 
during some thirty years' service in the merchant navy, and had 
retired to Littletown to spend the evening of his busy life. He 
had rather a warm temper, which he kept well supplied with fuel 
in the form of three-quarter grog, although he never drank to 
excess, if you accepted his own notion of temperance. He had 
many odd opinions, whims, and prejudices, but was not a bad 
fellow, take him for all in all. One of his whims led to the in- 
cidents of this story, and with that we have, therefore, only to do 
at present. It was this : — Having found it impossible to procure 
in Littletown a turkey for his Christmas dinner, 18 — , he had 
determined before the next coming of that festive season to rear 
one for his o^vn consumption, and had therefore added to Mrs. 
Crump's ornithological collection a fine young bird to be reared, 
fattened, and sacrificed at the Christmas-tide ensuing. It wrung 
the tender soul of Mrs. Crump to know that the pretty creature 
she tended daily, and which came at last to feed from her hand 
like her other favourites, was doomed to a culinary end ; but her 
duty as a wife overcame her feelings as a philanthropist, and she 
saw with a melancholy pleasure the satisfactory progress of the 
condemned. One November night, however; by some unknown 
and undiscovered means the thriving bird broke its leg, and so 
serious was the fracture that amputation became necessary, to the 
great grief of Mrs. Crump and the exceeding wrath of her irritable 
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husband. The turkey soon suffered in flesh from the absence of 
its lost member, and would probably have been unworthy its 
high destiny had not Captain Crump — handy as most sailors are 
— ^made it a wooden leg, which was so cleverly contrived that 
motion again became easy, and plumpness was restored long 
before the day of execution, which had been fixed for December 
the 22nd. On the morning of that day Mrs. Crump shut herself 
up in the bedroom, whilst Captain Crump and his man Jabez pro- 
ceeded to execution in the stable, and it was some satisfaction to 
the sensitive lady to know that the victim made a most exemplary 
end, and died weighing 141b. 6oz. As the Captain kept no 
quadruped except a cat, the turkey was suspended to the hook 
which usually supports the stable-lantern, and Crump and Jabez 
were both engaged in silent contemplation of the noble bird, 
when a gipsy-looking man approached, laden with branches of 
holly and mistletoe for sale. Now, one of Captain Crump's pre- 
judices was a thorough hatred of the whole Bohemian race, 
declaring them to be, without exception, rogues and vagabonds of 
the worst kind; and it is believed he would have willingly sub- 
scribed to have chartered the Great Eastern and freighted her 
with all the tribes of Cooper, Lee, and Bonnys, provided the 
owners would have undertaken to have scuttled the Leviathan 
in the deepest depths of the Atlantic. 

" Buy any holly and mistletoe ? " asked the gipsy, " capital lot 
here, your honour, cheap." 

" No ! " roared Crump from the stable, whilst Jabez winked at 
the man and motioned him to be gone. 

" Holly werry scarce, your honour," continued the gipsy, " and 
mistletoe hard to be got. Brought this ten mile, or more. You 
shall have it cheap." 
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" No ! ** again shouted Cramp. " Do yon think I'll encourage 
such scamps as you in destroying honest gentlemen's plantations 
in the dead of the night ?. No, you vagabond ! " 

" Easy, mister ! " said the gipsy. " I've travelled this country 
these thirty years, and I couldn't do that if I stole holly or any- 
thing else. I bought it at C in open market^ and ain't 

ashamed who sees me selling it." 

Captain Crump's rejoinder contained several adjectives of an 
exceptional character, and cannot be recorded in these pages. 

The gipsy had been used to hard words all his life ; so, gathering 
up the holly and mistletoe which he had spread out for Captain 
Crump's inspection, said, mildly enough, " No harm done, master, 
as I see. A poor chap must try to turn an honest penny or starve, 
which you don't seem likely to do this Christmas. That's an 
uncommon fine turkey ! " 

** What's that to you, you," &c. &c., replied Crump. 

" 0, nothing ; I'm sure of that. It's long afore you'd ask me to 
take my Christmas dinner at your expense," said the gipsy, leaning 
against the stable-door. " But it is an uncommon fine turkey, I'll 
pound it, whoever has the luck to eat it." 

Now Captain Crump, like many seagoing people, had a strong 
dash of the superstitious in his composition, and he felt an 
unpleasant sensation as the gipsy spoke, although the words 
were simple enough. Before he could make any reply the 
man had said, "Good-day master," and walked away towards 
Littletown. 

In a few minutes the gipsy was forgotten, and Mrs. Crump and 
the maid-servant were summoned to inspect and admire their 
future Christmas dinner ; and it was a sad evidence of the selfish- 
ness of human nature when Mrs. Crump forgot all the past and 
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asked, without a tremor iu her voice, "whether it was to be 
boiled or roasted ? " 

Jabez did not sleep on the premises, and he was allowed to go 
home earlier than usual in order that he might ascertain who in 
Littletown were likely to have sausages, and to bespeak the 
quantity requisite for the proper adornment of the sacrifice. He 
had been gone some time, and the evening was closing in, when 
Captain Crump proceeded to shut the stable-door, and discovered 
to his annoyance that Jabez had taken the key with him. The 
ears of Jabez must have burned finely if warm words spoken 
behind his back could have quickened their circulation. Not that 
there was any real cause for anger, as Mrs. Crump had a duplicate 
key to the lock, and all was made secure for the night. " Fast 
bind, fast find," said the Captain, as he heard the bolt shoot home. 
And with that satisfactory conclusion he went to bed as the 
kitchen clock struck ten. 

He awoke in the morning and found that adages are not always 
to be relied on, for the stable-door was still locked, but the turkey 
was gone ; and Jabez vowed he had not seen the key since the 
day before. 

Of course every one suspects that the gipsy took away the key 
and then stole the turkey. It might have been so, for he was 
hiding something under some litter in an old hovel a good mile or 
more away from Littletown about twelve o'clock that very night. 

Another of Captain Crump's prejudices was an objection to 
being laughed at, and he dreaded his loss becoming known to any 
one — ^the Macgreys in particular — and therefore he all but swore 
the family to silence. Moreover, Crump had gone about the 
world with his eyes open, and he wisely concluded that if his lost 
dinner was to be cooked in Littletown he should smell it out the 
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sooner by allowing the marander to become bold from a &lse 
feeling of security. So Captain Crump and Jabez prowled about 
Littleto>Mi with still tongues, but with most observant eyes and 
noses. 

December the twenty-third, and John Bishopp was tucking 
himself up snugly in his chaise-cart before his own shop-door 

prei>aratory to starting for C , where he had business. It 

was a fresh frosty morning, with a briskish wind blowing about 
the curls and cap border of Mrs. Bishopp, who stood in the door- 
way to see all right and to give her husband a few words of advice 
at parting. 

" Now, don't you be late, John," said Mrs. Bishopp. " Recollect 
to-morrow 's Christmas Eve, and there's more than I can do, mind 
that." 

"All right, my dear," replied John Bishopp. 

"Mind it is all right," said his wife; "and don't you get 
keeping Christmas before it comes. I haven't forgot" 

Nor had John, evidently, for, with a wink and a smile, he drove 
off at once, not thinking it necessary to wait for any more of 
Mrs. Bishopp's reminiscences. 

Before that good helpmate could make up her mind to go 
indoors and cease looking after her husband, the gipsy had 
approached her with his Christmas ware. 

" Buy a little holly, ma'am ? " said the man ; " berries uncommon 
scarce this Christmas." 

" No. Go along, my man," answered Mrs. Bishopp. " I have 
no money to spare for such nonsense." 

" I'll sell it you cheap, missus," continued the man, " and a 
bunch of mistletoe as well, though I don't think you need wait 
for that to have your share of the kissing." 
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" What do you mean by that, you in^dent fellpw ? " said Mrs. 
Bifihopp ; ** a dirty tramp liKe yoii talking in th^t way to me ! If 
I could see the police I'd gire you in charge, I would," and the 
insulted lady retired into her citadel and closed her castle-gate 
with a bang. 

The gipsy scratched his head as though surprised at the recep- 
tion of his compliment, and then muttered to himself, 

" I should like to take the starch out of you, my lady ; and if I 
only knew how, I'd do it. Why, she bristled up like a hotchy- 
witchy !♦ She'd make a first-rate romanyj- for the fiery old sea- 
cock at the flagpost yonder." And then bawling, " Any holly ? 
Buy any holly or mistletoe ? " at last found a customer in Mrs. 
Macgrey, who always gave Christmas a welcome after the manner 
of her ancestors. 

The gipsy made so good a bargain that, as the December day 
closed in, he was found, clean shaven and tidily dressed, seated in 
the tap-room of the Fox Inn, not far from the old hovel he had 
visited the night before. He was well known in those parts as a 
tinker, hawker, and higgler, and was a welcome visitor at most of 
the publics, as he could sing a score of songs, play on a tin whistle, 
and do many hankypanky tricks with cards, to the wonder and 
amusement of the rustic frequenters of such places. He was 
a merry fellow always, and, though no one would have cared to 
stand bail for his honesty, none could prove him to have been 
dishonest. Ah ! I know what you are about to say. What was 
he hiding in the old hovel? It is thought to be cant nowadays 
to say that such a man as the gipsy, was as honest, according to 
his lights, as many a well-to-do gentleman who never had the one- 

• Hedgehog. f Wife or companion. 
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thousandtli part of the temptations to go wrong that our poor 
Bohemian has had crossing his path since he was old enough to 
beg a penny by the roadside. Hunger, cold, hard words, and hard 
thoughts of him have invited him at times to evil ; and now and 
then he has listened to the tempter and gone a mile or two on the 
broad way that leads to perdition. And the recording angel has 
had, haply, to write down many kindly actions of the gipsy's 
life and many a wrong resisted ; so let us not sit in judgment 
upon him. 

Still, you ask, and rightly. What did he hide in the old hovel ? 

Why, Captain Crump's Christmas turkey, to be sure, prompted 
thereto by an irresistible desire to revenge himself on the fieiy old 
skipper. And there gipsy was at the Fox Inn, waiting untQ the 
young moon should have made her short journey in the heavens, 
to recover the hidden turkey and replace it in Captain Crranp's 
stable before the morning. It was a foolish and dangerous jest^ 
and might have stopped the gipsy's rambles for many a long 
month. 

Two jolly-faced men in a chaise-cart are approaching the Pox 
Inn. Both speak somewhat thickly, and roll against each other 
now and then, or sway about with the motion of the cart. The 
driver is John Bishopp, and the other the host of the Fox Inn, 

whom John picked up in the morning on his way to C . 

John had been repelling his Mend's repeated invitation to alight 
when they should get to the Fox, and his resistance had been 
growing weaker and weaker ever since the bright windows of the 
inn had shown themselves, contrasting their ruddy glow with the 
cold grey of the winter's night. As John pulled up at the door, 
the last hearty chorus to one of the gipsy's songs came pealing 
from within, and drove away all the little good resolution 
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remaining to the Littletown trader. The ostler was roused up, 
the horse led into an adjoining shed, and ordered " a bit of wet 
hay and a horsecloth," as Mr. Bishopp would stay only .five 
minutes. When the ostler was again roused up from his sleep in 
the shed, beside the horse and the chaise-cart, he could have sworn 
he had been dozing an hour. 

John Bishopp and his friend, mine host of the Fox, were soon 
at their ease in the little bar-parlour, toasting each other a " merry 
Christmas " in some steaming mixture, and listening to 

THE tinker's song. 

'Tis I am the tinker, Joe, 

And where is there one like me. 

If your saucepans are only so, so. 

And your kettles won't boil for tea ? 

In my tent there is never a table. 

Our fdrniture's rather queer, 

But I eats of the best when I'm able, 

Or puts up with bacon and beer ! 

Oh, there's nothing like tinkering ! 

I envy no king or churchwarden 
As spouts at the parish boards, 
And I'm sure I'd not give a farden 
To sit in the House of Lords ! 
Though my tent has got many a flaw, 
Where the wind when it likes may pass, 
In the winter I sleep upon straw, 
And in summer I sleeps on the grass. 

Oh, there's nothing like tinkering ! 

The two cronies would have sat out the night had not the 
mistress of the inn stopped the supplies and sent out the gipsy to 
order Mr, Bishopp's horse. A quarter of an hour passed before 
the chaise came to the door, the ostler having been very hard to 
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wake, at least so said the gipsy. The fferting between John 
Bishopp and his crony was sbmewhat tedious and tautological, 
and the combined efforts of the ostler, the host, and the gipsy 
were required to place John comfortably in his chaise-cart. Once 
up, he was " all right," and as the horse had travelled the same 
road a hundred times before there was no doubt of a safe journey 
to John Bishopp. 

Leaving the topers at the Fox to finish their orgie and go hpme 
as they list, we will stop at John Bishopp's shop; as the boy is 
putting up the shutters and the master has driven to the door. 
The " carp-pie " would be very hot and highly seasoned that night, 
for it was too evident to Mrs. Bishopp how her husband had been 
employing the later hours of the day. John contented himself by 
standing, or rather wobbling, at the head of the horse, and merely 
remarking, " Whoa ! " at certain intervals, whilst Mrs. Bishopp, 
her assistant, and the maid unloaded the cart, placing the various 
packages on the counter. 

" Now, Mr. Bishopp, let Tom take the horse to the stable, if 
you please ; and if you're able to walk come into the shop, and 
don't let the neighbours see the state you're in. Now, Mr. 
Bishopp." And the angry woman's voice might have been heard 
all over Littletown and miles out at sea. 

John, with much " backing and filling," managed to make the 
doorway, and then, with great judgment, brought up alongside 
the counter, and made himself fast with his hands, whilst Mrs. 
Bishopp overhauled the cargo and required John to check it. 

" Six pounds of black tea," said Mrs. Bishopp. 

" Ri-i-ght," replied John. 

" Twelve pounds of candles." 

** Ri-i-ght, my dear." 
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\A gross of lucifers." 

" Cor-rect, 'Lizabeth." 

" Two sides of bacon." 

** Streaky— ri-i-ght." 

" Four Dutch cheeses." 

** Four's the lot." 

"And a turkey," said Mrs. Bishop, adding, "Whatever you 
bought that for I don't know." 

Nor John either. "A tur-ur-key ?" he asked, opening both his 
eyes until they seemed like the two lenses of an opera-glass. " I 
haven't bought a turkey, Mrs. B — ^ishopp." 

" You don't know what you Jiave bought, it strikes me," said the 
justly-angered wife. " Here's a turkey sure enough, and, as I live, 
it's got a wooden leg." 

" John tried to obtain a nearer view of the bird, but, lurching 
(to preserve our nautical metaphors) a good deal in the endeavour, 
put his larboard fin into the treacle-jar which had been left on the 
counter. Tom, the shop lad, and Susan, the maid, were quite 
justified in laughing aloud, although it made Mrs. Bishopp more 
angry. 

John could not bring his confdsed mind to recognise this 
turkey. He tried to recall the day's proceedings, the persons he 
had met, and the subjects of his conversation, and he always 
stopped at the second glass "hot without sugar" in the little bar- 
parlour of the Fox Inn. 

The mystery is soon explained. When the gipsy heard that Mr. 
Bishopp had arrived at the Fox, and was disposed to remain there, 
certain recollections of Mrs. Bishopp's hard words came back 
to him, and the spirit of mischief whispered in his ear to 
send Captain Crump's turkey as a present to his enemy, nothing 
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doubting but Fortune would manufacture some small tribulation 
out of it, and so revenge him for the morning's indignity. 

It was with this intent that the gipsy had offered his services to 
call the ostler, but before arousing the sleeper the turkey was 
taken from the old hovel and deposited in John Bishopp's 
cart. Consequently the morning brought no clearer know- 
ledge to John Bishopp as to his possession of the wooden- 
legged stranger, and he was half inclined to drive to the Fox 
and make some inquiries, but his own fear of ridicule and Mrs. 
Bishopp forbade it. 

Mrs. Macgrey, we have seen, was an observer of old Christmas 
customs, and in the course of making her preparation for the next 
day, called at the multifarious establishment of John Bishopp, 
little thinking that she should there find hanging at the back of 
the shop one of the desires of her hospitable heart — a Christmas 
turkey. 

"What a beauty ! What a weight ! What a rarity in Little- 
town ! Was it very dear ? " 

Now, Mrs. Bishopp, as soon as she awoke that morning, had 
questioned John upon the purchase of the turkey, but, as I have 
said, he could remember nothing about it. John's money was 
right enough, except a shilling or so ; still, he might have bought 
it on credit, and a demand for payment would certainly arrive 
from some quarter or the other. The careful tradeswoman, 
therefore, made sure of a market, and Mrs. Macgrey went 
home the happy possessor (as she believed) of the only turkey in 
Littletown. 

For two days Crump Cottage had been anything but an Agape- 
mone. Captain Crump kept his anger at his loss bottled up when 
abroad, but drew the cork the moment he arrived at home. Jabez 
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generally received the first bumper of wrath, and the remainder 
was very fairly distributed between Mrs. Crump and the maid- 
servant. Not the least tidings had reached Crump of his lost 
dinner, and to-morrow was Christmas Day. So incensed and so 
incoherent was he at last, that he threatened to hang Jabez up 
as a stable lantern and put Mrs. Crump in a hencoop. Jabez 
liked his place and liked his old master also, despite his &erj 
temper, and so he made no remonstrance, but walked down quietly 
to Littletown, determined to make some private inquiries. It so 
chanced that John Bishopp was the first person Jabez met, and, as 
John stood very high in his opinion, Jabez resolved to confide the 
secret to him. As he unbosomed himself John Bishopp chauged 
red and purple (being the only colours he was capable of display- 
ing), and, as he said to his wife, " felt as though one was pouring 
cold water down his back," which was not a pleasant sensation 
on a frosty December day. John wisely kept silent, however, as 
visions of the magistrate's bench £«id the county gaol presented 
themselves. He, John Bishopp, was, without doubt, a receiver of 
stolen goods, and how to account for the possession he knew not I 
So, promising Jabez not to mention what he had told him, except 
to his wife, and faithfidly intending to keep his word, for his own 
sake, John Bishopp hurried home as fast as he could. 

Mrs. Bishopp was somewhat startled at her husband's haggard 
appearance, but consoled herself with the hope that it was the 
proper consequence of his yesterday's irregularity. She was not 
left long in doubt ; for John beckoned her into their little parlour 
and closed the door when she had entered. 

"Elizabeth," said John, in a hoarse whisper, "where's that 
turkey?" 

" Sold to Mrs. Macgrey, I'm thankful to say," replied the wife. 
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John fairly reeled at the intelligence, and sat down "flop'* in 
tlie old leather chair by the fire. 

It was some time before he could repeat^ in answer to his wife's 
inquiries, the story he had heard j&x)m Jabez, and its eflFect was 
nearly as terrible upon the wife as upon the husband. 

" John, John, this comes of your love of drinking ! Stolen ? 
and from Captain Crump ! Our good name's gone for ever : " and 
Mrs. Bishopp, believing what she said, set up a tremendous 
licllowing. The sight of his wife's sorrow roused up John. 

" No, my dear, not so bad as that. It's an awkward job, for 
certain, but our character's too good to be hurt by it. At worst 
it will only be a row with old Crump, should he ever hear the truth 
onV 

John Bishopp, why not have gone, like a man, and told the tale 
to Captain Crump, and not allowed him to learn the truth &om his 
Btable-door ? 

Yes, from his stable-door; for on opening it on December the 
24th he found on the inside what follows, written in chalk : — 

** if you wants to no ware your turke is ai'sk missus bishup." 

Captain Crump nearly committed apoplexy, so irate was he on 
reading the above, for it was now evident that some one had 
access to his stable whenever he pleased, and might, for 
aught that he knew to the contrary, pay nocturnal visits to his 
larder and wine-cellar. However, when he had cooled down a 
little, he determined to take the door's advice, and, as he did want 
to know where his turkey was, he would ask Mrs. Bishopp ; — and 
he did. 

Mrs. Bishopp was only a woman, and an ignorant one into the 
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bargain. She had therefore that disregard for the truth which 
usually distinguishes such ^r sons when they are in a position of 
difficulty, and resolutely resolved to screen herself and her husband 
the moment she saw Captain Crump enter the shop, guessing his 
errand. 

" Mrs. Bishopp," said Crump emphatically, and without pausing 
to sit down, " have you a turkey?" 

"A turkey! Captain Crump?" replied Mrs. Bishopp, smiling. 
" La, bless you, sir, turkeys ain't for people in our state of life." 

"No, I know that," said Crump; "but I've lost one that I've 
been rearing these ten months, and some has stolen it." 

"Not me, I beg to say. Captain Crump," observed Mrs. Bishopp, 
with a toss of her head. 

" I don't say you have," answered Crump ; " but some one chalked 
on my stable-door, * If you wan't to know where your turkey is, ask 
Mrs. Bishopp!'" 

" And now you've done so, and got your answer. Captain Crump, 
perhaps you'll inquire elsewhere," said Mrs. Bishopp, affecting to 
be hurt and indignant ; and, as Crump had no further evidence to 
offer, he was about to depart, when a servant-girl opened the door 
and said, without entering the shop, 

" Did you know our turkey's got a wooden leg ?" 

Captain Crmnp had always been a man of action and decision, 
and he proved eminently so on the present occasion; for, before 
Mrs. Bishopp could utter a word in reply. Crump had fixed the 
maid-servant's head between the shopdoor and the post, and was 
furiously demanding who she was, where she came fix)m, and 
whence she had got a turkey. The cries of the girl were the only 
answers to his inquiries ; and, Mrs. Bishopp having succeeded in 
releasing the unfortunate domestic, the affrighted creature ran 
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with all 8i)ccd to her mastcr*B house, followed at a much diminished 
rate by Captain Crunip. 

Could he believe his eyes ! Yes, she enters the house of the man 
he dislikes most in Littletown, if not in the uniyerse. If that 
turkey is his turkey, what a Cliristmas dinner of revenge he will 
have ! Tliirty years — well, presently. 

Captain Crump hastened home, and informed his wife of the dis* 
covery he had made, put on his best coat, and posted oflF, despite 
the earnest remonstrances of Mrs. Crump, to the police-office, and 
there obtained the assistance of the stolid young man who paraded 
the streets of Littletown as guardian of the peace. 

Captain Crump knocked at Mr. Macgrey's with an emphasis 
that declared him to be master of the situation ; and the conster- 
nation of the maid may be imagined when, on opening the door, 
she discovered her assailant of the morning, and instantly rushed 
into the back garden. Captain Crump and the officer did not 
stand for the ceremony of an introduction, but proceeded at once 
to the kitchen, and there, sure enough, was the abducted turkey, 
partly plucked of its feathers, but retaining still its wooden leg. 

The stupid policeman, acting under the directions of the captain, 
seized the bird, and then entered the parlour where Mr. and Mrs. 
Macgrey were seated, perfectly unconscious of their perilous 
position. 

Captain Crump's lips quivered, and his ruby nose glowed like a 
hot coal, as he delivered himself as follows : — " Officer, the turkey 
which you hold in your hands is my property. You know where 
you found it ; and I give that man into custody as a thief or 
a receiver." 

The effect of this speech may be imagined. Mr. Macgrey,. 
ordinarily a peaceful man, was for knocking the speaker do^vn 
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with the poker; but his wife's better discretion interposed and 
she attempted to account for their possession of the turkey. 

Captain Crump was obduracy itself. He would hear of no 
explanation fix)m any one, and kept iterating, each time with 
increased energy, "Ofl&cer, do your duty!" And there is little 
doubt but that the stupid policeman would have dragged oflF Mr. 
Macgrey had not Mrs. Crump arrived at the scene of action, 
and, by a counter command, delayed that unpleasant operation. 

Captain Crump was not the man to be mollified by uxorial inter- 
vention; and the stupid policeman stood like the traditional 
donkey between two bundles of hay, not knowing whom to obey. 
At last Mrs. Macgrey said, in her softest tones, 

"William! WHUam Crump!" 

Crump started as though a voice from the spirit-world had 
spoken. 

"William!" repeated Mrs. Macgrey, "is there to be no forgive- 
ness between us? I know the cause of this violence, and am 
ashamed of you, William." 

Mrs. Crump began to bridle a little at this. 

" Thirty years ago, when we were almost boy and girl in this 
place, we thought we were in love with each other." 

Mrs. Crump gave a short, angry cough. 

" In that time, when we walked hand-in-hand on yonder sea- 
shore, the moon and the sea the only witnesses to the loving words 
then spoken"— 

Mrs. Crump said, " Well, I'm sure !" and Mr. Macgrey blew his 
nose pettishly. 

"At that time, William, could we have believed that you would 
seek to bring sorrow and disgrace to me — ^me, your once loved 
Mary?" 
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The stupid policeman being ordered ont of the room by general 
consent walked, from force of habit, straight to the kitchen. 

" Answer me, William. Is all forgotten ? Can you do this cruel 
thing ? " said Mrs. Macgrey, laying her hand gracefidly on Crump's 
shoulder. 

Crump tried to reply, but found he had a great ball in his 
throat, aud so he could only point at Mr. Macgrey and then at the 
fourth finger of his own left baud. 

"True, I have married another; so have you," said Mrs. 
Macgrey. 

"Well, I'm glad you've remembered that at last^" said Mrs. 
Crump, fairly nettled. "I thought such a trifling circumstance 
had escaped your recollection." 

" So did I," grunted Macgrey, 

" Are you all angry with me ?" asked the candid Mrs. Macgrey, 
quite theatrically. " Had I married him, Mrs. Crump, you would 
not have been the happy woman I know you to be — ^and deserve 
to be." 

"Alexander," she paused until Mr. Macgrey raised his eyes fix)m 
the carpet at which he had been intently gazing, " did I not give 
you the preference — if that was a gift worth having?" 

" William, William Crump, I gave you the chance of marrying 
a worthier woman than myself. Take her to your heart and own 
I speak the truth." 

Crump had nothing for it but to open his arms and press his 
lawful wife to his fiill-jfrilled bosom. 

Alexander Macgrey accepted a similar invitation from his Mary, 
silently wishing, however, that this confessio amoris had not been 
necessary. 

As a matter of course, the two ladies next embraced each other, 
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and the two gentlemen, for the first time in their lives, shook 
hands, vowing a lifebng frfendshlp; and it was. arranged that the 
turkey, which had so nearly brought discord among them, should 
fiimish forth their Christmas dinner. The story of the turkey 
oozed out by degrees, and the gipsy has not been seen in Little- 
town for some time, whilst John Bishopp is reported to have 
turned hie fright to such good account that he has never been 
more than properly jolly ever since. The only ill consequence that 
has remained is, the opportunity aflPbrded to a few of the worst 
boys in Littletown to tease Captain Crump by impertinent inquiries 
about his last Christmas dinner. 



THE END. 
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